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Finely executed woodcut, classical in design, by John Clague, John Hey 
High School, Cleveland; State winner in national contest sponsored 
by Horry Doehla, greeting card publisher of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
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LIVINGSTON PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
EVANGELINE PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
ACADIA PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
TANGIPAHOA PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
LAFAYETTE PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
AVOYELLES FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 

SOUTH RIVER TEACHERS’ UNION, N.]. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ UNION, IND. 
PERTH AMBOY TEACHERS’ UNION, N.]. 


DENVER TEACHERS’ UNION, COL. 


859—-LINCOLN PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 


YONKERS FED. OF TEACHERS, N.Y. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


MINN. 
NORTH KITSAP FED. OF TEACHERS, WASH. 


HILLSBOROUGH FED. OF TEACHERS, FLA. 
EAST BATON ROUGE FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 


MT. VERNON FED. OF TEACHERS, N.Y. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY FED. OF TEACHERS, 
CAL. 


ASSOCIATION OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


KETCHIKAN ALASKA TEACHERS’ UNION, 
ALASKA. 


FRESNO TEACHERS’ UNION, CAL. 

BANGOR TEACHERS’ UNION, ME. 

NEW BRITAIN FED. OF TEACHERS, CONN. 
ROBBINSDALE FED. OF TEACHERS, MINN. 
HUBBARD FED. OF TEACHERS, O. 

BELLEVUE FED. OF TEACHERS, NEB. 
ASBURY PARK FED. OF TEACHERS, N.]. 
BEAUREGARD PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
DECATUR FED. OF TEACHERS, ILL. 

ST. JAMES FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 


FARMINGTON TOWNSHIP FED. OF TEACHERS, 
MICH. 


CHESTER FED. OF TEACHERS, PA. 

BELLEVILLE FED. OF TEACHERS, N.j. 
JOHNSTON CITY FED. OF TEACHERS, ILL. 
MINERAL COUNTY FED. OF TEACHERS, W.VA. 
ADAMS COUNTY FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 


PITTSBURGH VOCATIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS FED. OF TEACHERS, PA. 


KANKAKEE FED. OF TEACHERS, ILL. 
IBERVILLE PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
COLORADO SPRINGS FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST FED. OF TEACHERS, 
LA. 


HAMMOND FED. OF PRINCIPALS & SUPER- 
VISORS, IND. 


LEWISTOWN FED. OF TEACHERS, PA. 

VAN DYKE FED. OF TEACHERS, MICH. 
ASSUPMTION PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
FORT MORGAN FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP FED. OF TEACHERS, 
oO. 


KELSO-LONGVIEW FED. OF TPACHERS, WASH. 
HOLLY FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 

BOULDER COUNTY FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 
VERMILLION PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 
CALCASIEU PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
EAST PIKE RUN FED. OF TEACHERS, CAL. 
CANTON FED. OF TEACHERS, O. 

NAMAQUA FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 
SYRACUSE FED. OF TEACHERS, N.Y. 
DERRY TOWNSHIP FED. OF TEACHERS, PA. 
DUNMORE FED. OF TEACHERS, PA. 

KEARNY FED. OF TEACHERS, N. J. 

EAST HAVEN FED. OF TEACHERS, CONN. 
LINCOLN PARK FED. OF TEACHERS, MICH. 
TEACHERS FED. OF JOPLIN, MO. 
WASHINGTON PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
VERNON PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 


NORTH LA. TRADE SCHOOL FED. OF TEACH- 
ERS, LA. 


WARWICK TEACHERS’ UNION, R. I. 
BLOOMFIELD TEACHERS’ UNION, N. J. 

EAU CLAIRE TEACHERS COLLEGE FED., WIS. 
NEPTUNE TOWNSHIP FED. OF TEACHERS, N.]. 


ILL. SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF FED. OF TEACH- 
ERS, ILL. 


NORTH PROVIDENCE FED. OF TEACHERS, R.I. 
DAYTON FED. OF TEACHERS. O. 

GREELEY FED. OF TEACHERS, COL. 

DADE COUNTY FED. OF TEACHERS, GA. 


JOHNSTON CITY FED. OF ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ERS, ILL. 


JACKSON PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
MOUND FED. OF TEACHERS, MINN. 
ST. HELENA PARISH FED. OF TEACHERS, LA. 
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Defense Fund Receives Gift 
From Appreciative Teacher 

During the past year the AFT received a.con- 
tribution for the national defense fund under 
very interesting circumstances. Mrs. Mary Pea- 
body Hotson, wife of a prominent official in 
Washington, secured a teaching position in a 
private school in Washington, D.C. When the 
teachers in this school were denied a salary in- 
crement which they had been promised, most of 
them dared not take any action in defense of 
their rights. Mrs. Hotson, however, who was 
not dependent upon her teaching position, de- 
cided to sue for her salary increment for the 
benefit of the rest of the teachers in the school. 
She was informed by the administration that 
she should leave the school if she could not 
conform with its policies. Mrs. Hotson took 
her case to the courts with the agreement that, 
in case of victory, she would turn over the 
funds to some agency interested in fighting the 
battles of classroom teachers. Mrs. Hotson 
won her case in court and then began to study 
the various teachers’ organizations in the nation 
to find out which is the most vigorous and suc- 
cessful agency in the defense, of the rights of 
classroom teachers. Mrs. Hotson, after survey- 
ing. the teachers’ organizations of the country 
and their records in tenure and academic free- 
dom, decided upon the AFT as the most active 
agency in the nation in the defense of the rights 
of classroom teachers. 


AFT Delegates 
Active in AFL Convention 

At the AFL convention, held in Chicago in 
October, AFT officers took an active part in the 
work. Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli served 
as secretary of the committee on education; Vice 
President Selma Borchardt was secretary of the 
committee on the Executive Council’s report; 
Vice President John Connors, director of the 
Workers Education Bureau, addressed the con- 
vention; and President Joseph Landis served on 
the committee on legislation. 


UNESCO Delegates Selected 

The five U.S. representatives to UNESCO are: 
William Benton, Archibald MacLeish, George D. 
Stoddard, Arthur H. Compton, and Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. The first meeting of the organiza- 
tion was scheduled to take place in Paris last 
month. 
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M. O. HAWBAKER, organizer for the 
AFT, was elected a representative to the 
Indiana state legislature in the November 
elections. Although his success at the polls 
may mean a slight curtailment, for a short 
period, of his extensive traveling as a field 
representative for the AFT, he will con- 
tinue his able work for the AFT and AFL. 
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Fulbright Bill Promotes 
International Understanding 


Adapted from a Statement by 
Assistant Secretary of State William Benton 
STEP of great long-range significance for 
the advancement of international under- 
standing was taken recently when the President 
signed an Act of Congress, introduced by Sena- 
tor Fulbright of Arkansas, which authorizes the 
Department of State to use some of the proceeds 
from surplus property sales abroad for exchanges 
of students and other educational activities. 

The bill provides that up to $20,000,000 can 
be earmarked for educational exchanges with 
any country which buys surplus property, and 
up to $1,000,000 can be spent each year in each 
country where such agreement is made. 

The exchange of students and scholars is 
an excellent method, over the decades, for pro- 
moting understanding among peoples. The ac- 
tivities of the press, radio and films are indis- 
pensable in the exchange of current informa- 
tion among countries; but the effect of current 
developments is often ephemeral, and news is 
often misunderstood for lack of background 
and context. The solid background acquired 
by those who study outside of their own coun- 
tries can provide the basis for truer under- 





standing of other peoples. The beneficent results 
of the Boxer Indemnity Scholarships, in the rela- 
tionship between the United States and China, 
provides one of the best examples of this. 

The Department of State has already com- | 
pleted an agreement with Great Britain, which 
will provide 20 million dollars from the sale of 
surplus property for educational exchanges with | 
the United Kingdom and the British colonies, 
Similar agreements are now being negotiated for 
amounts ranging from $3,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
in the following countries, among others: Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, China, the Philippines, 
Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Austria, France, Holland, 
Belgium and the Scandanavian countries. 

The Fulbright Bill authorizes the following 
types of educational activities: 


(1) American students can be given grants of 
foreign currencies to be used to pay the 
cost of higher education or research in 
foreign countries. 

American professors can be given grants 
to give lectures in foreign institutions of 
higher learning. 

Foreign students can be given scholar- 
ships to study at American non-denomini- 
national institutions abroad such as the 
American University at Beirut, Syria, and 
Robert College at Istanbul, Turkey. 
Foreign students can be given funds to 
pay for their transportation to the United 
States to attend American institutions of 
higher learning. 


(2) 


(3) 


It is implicit in the bill that all of these activi- 
ties must be financed with foreign currencies. The 
bill, therefore, cannot authorize expenses of for- 
eign students within the United States. The bill 
is designed to utilize foreign credits in many coun- 
tries in lieu of American dollars for American 
surplus property. 

The students who will benefit by this bill will 
be selected by a ten-man Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, which the bill authorizes the Presi- 
dent to establish. The bill provides that this 
Board shall include representatives of the United 
States Office of Education, the United States 
Veterans Administration, state educational insti- 
tutions and privately: endowed institutions. If 
funds are negotiated to the limit of the bill’s 
potential, and if facilities abroad develop capable 
of handling the students, it is possible that 100,- 
000 or more American students would be sent 
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abroad in the next two or three decades. 

Veterans of World War I and II will be given 
preference. The bill requires that “due consid- 
eration shall be given to applicants from all 
geographical areas of the United States.” It is 
expected that some type of regional selection 
method will be devised to ensure that all parts 
of the United States are suitably represented. 

It is unlikely that any .scholarships will be 


awarded under the authority of this Act for the 
1946-47 academic year. After the President has 
appointed the Scholarship Board, and the Board 
has determined the qualifications for awards, 
ample publicity and time should be permitted 
for all suitably qualified people to make applica- 
tion. It is hoped that the grants will be made in 
the spring of 1947 for the school year beginning 
in the autumn of 1947. 


Adult Education in Scandinavia 


By DR. SVERRE ARESTAD 


Assistant Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literature 
The University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
1 never could understand why one-tenth part of our people should be cultured, and the other 
nine-tenths must serve as the material support of the minority and themselves remain in ignor- 
rance. I do not want to think or to live with any other belief than that our ninety millions of 
people (and those who shall be born after us) will all be some day cultured, humanized, happy. 1 
know and I firmly believe that universal enlightenment will harm none of us. 


idea that had long been current throughout 
Europe. The history of almost any European 
country contains the names of men and indeed of 
small, sporadic movements whose principal aim 
was to promote universal enlightenment among 
common humanity. The fact that neither the 
individuals nor the movements enjoyed any last- 


pipet here gives expression to an 


——————— 


Today considerable attention is being focused on | 


adult and workers’ education in America. This in- 
terest is of recent origin. The phenomenal growth of 
organized labor, the educational benefits of the G. |. 
Bill of Rights, and the growing realization of the need 
of mature enlightenment to cope with the perils and 
complexities of our present atomic age are some of 
the factors that have created an insistent demand for 
the extension of study opportunities for the adult 
worker. 

In recent years, universities have opened their doors | 
to union members and groups for special training and 
classes so that they will be better equipped educa- | 
tionally for effective labor action. Even more signifi- 
cant and encouraging have been the projects sponsored 
and developed by organized labor itself, such as the 
University of Wisconsin School for Workers, the | 
Workers Service program of the University of Michi- 
gan, the American Labor Educational Service, and 
the Workers Education Bureau. Some unions, notably 
the International Ladies Garment Workers, have main- 
tained educational departments for the instruction of 
their members in the philosophy and practice of trade 
unionism. 

Dr. Arestad's exposition and evaluation of one 
hundred years of adult and workers’ education in 
Scandinavia is of timely significance and importance. 
For the problems and issues that faced Scandinavian 
workers then are strikingly similar to those facing 








American labor now. 
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Dostoevsky (about 1857) 


ing success until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century can be explained by the lack of 
adequate popular support. It was not until ele- 
mentary school education was established, en- 
abling the people generally to acquire the rudi- 
ments of learning, that the common people could 
take advantage of the opportunities for cultural 
advancement that were offered by the prophets of 
universal enlightenment. Moreover, it was not 
until men realized or at least willingly believed 
that enlightenment would ultimately benefit 
them, that they gave support to the men who 
urged it. However, when these two conditions 
had been met, mass education became possible. 

Although Dostoevsky’s hope has now been 
rather widely acclaimed, the world generally is 
still in the first stages of the evolution toward 
universal enlightenment. In large areas of the 
world, the first prerequisite for an informed hu- 
manity, the universal ability to read, is not yet 
an actuality. In other areas, like most of Europe 
and the United States, the first prerequisites of 
enlightenment have been attained, but the im- 
mense task of making all of the citizens of these 
areas “cultured, humanized, happy” has but 
begun. 

In Northern Europe organized mass education, 
or adult education, or education for democracy— 
whatever you wish to call it—has a century-old 
tradition. The present essay gives the main de- 
velopments of adult education in the Northern 
European Countries in order to illustrate the 








principles underlying adult education and to 
show the influence that it has had upon the rise 
of democracy. 
I 

Before 1800, the majority of the people of 
Northern Europe were without the benefit of 
even an elementary school education. The popula- 
tions of the respective states were predominantly 
agricultural, although the urban guilds increased 
markedly throughout the eighteenth century. 
The members of the guilds enjoyed a limited 
opportunity for learning, while the agricultural 
population was dependent entirely upon a stag- 
nant state church for its views of life. And yet, 
the eighteenth century was not without its advo- 
cates of universal enlightenment: writers, excep- 
tional members of the clergy, etc. Ludwig Hol- 
berg, the Norwegian-born scholar and author 
who spent most of his mature years in Denmark, 
will serve as a good example of those men in 
Northern Europe in the eighteenth century who 
pointed out the general lack of learning among 
the people, and who urged, if not universal en- 
lightenment, at least an extension of learning. 

After 1800, two factors hastened the intro- 
duction of programs for general enlightenment: 
the founding of the elementary school and of 
public libraries in the first half and of trade 
unionism in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Trade unionism was a direct outgrowth 
of the rapid development in industry, particularly 
from the 1860’s. After the introduction of the 
elementary school and the public library, and 
before the organization of the industrial working 
class into trade unions, the main burden of en- 
lightenment for the great masses of the people 
was carried on by individuals. Two of these 
should be named: Henrik Wergeland in Norway, 
who wrote and lectured and organized libraries; 
and August Blanche in Sweden, author, journal- 
ist, and lecturer. These men served to awaken 
the desire and to point up the necessity for mass 
education. Actually, however, the task of uni- 
versal education was not accomplished until large 
organizations arose to unite the scattered efforts. 


II 

There are two distinct lines of development in 
the evolution of adult education in Northern 
Europe, both of which began, in a sense, in the 
same year, 1844. The first from the point of 
view of development is the Folk School, which 
originated in Denmark, and the second is the 
Workers’ Adult Education program, which ap- 


peared first in Sweden. The former is, except for 
Denmark, almost exclusively a rural develop- 
ment, while the latter is predominantly urban. 
These two phases of. adult education, while 
theoretically based upon the premise of uni- 
versal enlightenment, are so different in both pur- 
pose and achievement that they require separate 
treatment. 

The founding of a,folk school in Denmark in 
1844 marks the beginning of organized adult 
education in Northern Europe. Moreover, the 
Danish Folk School movement—which spread 
subsequently throughout all of Northern Europe 
—is the first large scale achievement in adult 
education of which we have record. The man 
who gave the initial impetus to this movement 
was the churchman, Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig. 

Grundtvig found that the elementary school of 
Denmark in the middle of the last century did a 
fair job of teaching the tools of learning, and 
that the knowledge that the students acquired 
was sufficient for their needs until they reached 
maturity. Upon the attainment of maturity, 
however, the individuals were faced with new 
responsibilities of life which their elementary 
education had not prepared them to meet. There 
were no schools to educate the populace at large 
in the art of living. There was of course a uni- 
versity, and there were gymnasia that prepared 
students for the university, but only a few could 
attend these institutions. Their purpose was to 
train officials. Grundtvig advocated, therefore, 
the establishment of a school for “that great part 
of the people who do not want to become or 
cannot become officials, but have to feed them- 
selves and the officials too.” 

Grundtvig’s idea of a single large school, a folk 
school, where all students might be accommo- 
dated, gave way to the ideas of more practical 
men with the result that numerous schools de- 
veloped in the next half century." The smaller 
schools proved better able to meet the local needs 
of an agricultural population, and they also pro- 
vided for closer contact between teacher and 
student, one of the principles advocated by 
Grundtvig. Even though the practical details of 
organization, administration and curricula passed 
into other hands, the progressive philosophy of 


1. Since 1844 about 160 folk schools have been founded in 
Denmark, of which approximately 65 remain today. These schools 
have a total enrollment of 6,700 students, the a proportion 
of which are men. Due to the seasonal work, the men usually 
attend in the winter months, the women in the summer. Of the 
65 folk schools in Denmark today, 35 are in the Grundtvig tra- 
dition, the remaining 30 being divided among six or seven other 
groups, e.g., the Social Democratic Party and the Labor Unions, 
the Consumers’ Cooperatives, and religious . 
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Grundtvig has continued to be an influence in 
the folk school movement to this day. 

Grundtvig believed that the Danish farmer 
should acquire a thorough knowledge of his 
country, its social institutions, and of its histori- 
cal development. This knowledge was to be 
gained through inspired teaching (contact with 
the spoken word, a cardinal Grundtvigian prin- 
ciple) of economics, sociology, history and litera- 
ture. The first two subjects would provide the 
necessary knowledge of modern social conditions. 
History would teach the achievement of the past 
generations, warn against their errors and fail- 
ures, and encourage the modern Dane to intelli- 
gent social action. Literature would reveal the 
noblest spirit and aspirations of the people. 

For over half a century the Danish folk school 
enjoyed continuous growth. From the beginning 
there was a difference of opinion as to what a 
folk school should do. Grundtvig maintained that 
it should teach knowledge of the society in which 
the people lived and the ethics of life. The farm- 
ers, on the other hand, wanted to know how to 
lay tile and how to fertilize the land. 

Out of this divergence of emphasis there 
emerged a program from which the farmers ac- 
tually received both practical training and cul- 
tural training. One of the tangible results of 
the folk school teaching was the development of 
the producers’ cooperatives, which now pretty 
well dominate Danish agricultural economy. For 
example, 1400 of the 1700 dairies in Denmark 
are cooperatively owned and operated. Another 
practical result was the organization of a political 
party, which came to power for the first time in 
1901, a party that brought about many liberal 
reforms. In addition to these concrete evidences 
of success, the folk school is generally credited 
with having aroused a cultural interest among 
the people. At any event, the state early rec- 
ognized the advantages of the folk school, and 
subsidized it. 

As long as the farmers, who supported the folk 
school, were developing toward a position of 
dominance economically and politically, and were 
advancing culturally and socially, the folk school 
was characterized by a progressive philosophy. 
However, when the farmers had attained a 
dominant position and their problems were tem- 
porarily solved, their new feeling of established 
security was reflected in the folk schools. Some 
of the folk schools kept abreast of the times and 
extended the spirit of Grundtvig’s teachings to 


‘the newer problems that had arisen—largely as a 
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result of an expanded industrialism—but many 
more took a middle course, others gradually fell 
into a kind of lethargic conservatism, and a few 
even became reactionary. 

In the years prior to the outbreak of war there 
was a good deal of criticism of the Danish folk 
schools. The critics found that many of the 
leaders had failed Grundtvig by holding to the 
letter and not to the spirit of his teaching. For 
example, in the 1920’s many of the folk school 
leaders objected that a school started by the 
Social Democrats in Copenhagen should be called 
a folk school. The inference was that the Grundt- 
vig folk school was the only folk school. In the 
1930’s, some leaders interpreted Grundtvig’s 
“nationalism” as a kind of brother-in-arms to na- 
tional socialism in Germany.’ Just prior to the 
war, the Grundtvig folk schools were desperately 
trying to maintain their enrollment. 


The champions of the Danish folk schools say 
that enrollment dropped off becauSe of the de- 
pression and because of the fact that other, newer 
avenues of entertainment had been opened to 
the public generally. The critics of the folk 
schools point out that an outmoded view of life 
cannot for long maintain the interest of youth. 
There is undoubtedly much justification for the 
latter view, for while the educational program 

2. Grundtvig’s natiorlalism was merely an appeal to the people 
to learn to know their country through a study of history, and 
to learn to appreciate the noblest thoughts and irations of the 
past through a study of literature. Grundtvig believed in the 
dignity of man and in the absolute equality of all peoples. His 
nationali had nothing in common with the movements that 
have bred national hatred in the twentieth century. Unfortu- 


nately, however, some of the followers of Grundtvig have mis- 
interpreted him. 
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- among the agricultural population in the Grundt- 
vig schools was struggling to maintain its posi- 
tion, the more vital programs of the Workers’ 
Educational Associations were steadily and 
rapidly advancing. 

Thus a movement that began over a hundred 
years ago stood at the crossroads. Would the 
leaders in it see the inevitability of bankruptcy 
if they did not shift ground and make the neces- 
sary adjustments to the changing social scene? 
Grundtvig had died in 1872, so while he was alive 
and for many years after his death, his dictum 
of reliance upon the Danish farmer as the back- 
bone of Danish life seemed reasonable. However, 
during the twentieth century an entirely new 
class came into being, the industrial working 
class. As he tried to make his inroad into the 
political, economic, cultural and social picture, 
the worker inevitably encountered the farmer 
who already was estaiblished there. Some of the 
folk school leaders recognized this change; others 
may have recognized it, but they would not yield 
to it in any particulars. Too many of them main- 
tained the fallacy of applying Grundtvig’s views 


_—--—-_----w-eeoowewowoeee-we---------”~- 


to a period when those views no longer conformed 
to the conditions, for new problems of society and 
new ethical problems had arisen to which Grundt- 
vig’s specific pronouncements no longer were 


applicable. If the Grundtvig folk schools are 


to be revived to their former vigor, a reorienta- | 


tion is in order. 

Only the folk schools of Denmark are con- 
sidered here, for the folk schools in the rest of 
Northern Europe have not been influenced so 
largely by a single individual as has been the 
case in Denmark. During the period 1860 to 
1880 folk schools were established in Nerway and 
Sweden. The folk school did not reach Finland 
before the 1890’s. Outside of Denmark, the folk 
schools became in part practical institutions for 


the teaching of the crafts and in part “character | 


building” institutions for fostering independent 
thinking, although in Finland and Norway the 
folk schools did develop somewhat on the basis 
of Grundtvig’s philosophy. 

[In our next issue Dr. Arestad will discuss the 
work of the Workers’ Educational Associations in 


Scandinavia. | 
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A PRIZE CONTEST 


PRIZES 

To the author of the winning manuscript, The In- 
stitute for Religious and Social Studies will pay $2500 
and will publish the manuscript in a volume to be dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers. To the author of the 
next best manuscript, a prize of $500 will be awarded. 
Publication of this manuscript will be considered in 
consultation with the judges and Harper & Brothers. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of the contest is to stimulate investi- 
gation into problems of group adjustment in the United 
States. The Institute hopes that the essays submitted 
will deal with situations involving problems of group 
adjustment growing out of those tensions which may 
arise from differences of race, religion, nationality or 
socio-economic interests. It is suggested in general 
that the statement be made in terms of principles or 
methods by which harmonious relations can be estab- 


lished. 


the perplexities of our day. 





“PROBLEMS OF GROUP ADJUSTMENT” 


The Institute for Religious and Social Studies is a scholarly and scientific fellowship of clergymen and 
other religious teachers, who desire to develop a keener awareness of the unique contributions which 


religious traditions have made to the advancement of civilization, and can make toward ihe solution of 


RULES 

1. The closing date of the contest is October 31, 
1947. 

2. Each manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
from the author or the author's agent containing the 
name and address of the author, the title of the manu- 
script, and a statement that the manuscript is sub- 
mitted for the contest, and that it has not been pub- 
lished in book form. 

3. All manuscripts must be in the English language 
and must be typewritten, double spaced, on one side 
of the page only. , 

4. All manuscripts and letters about the contest 
must be addressed: Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies Prize Contest, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, 
“. 7. 

5. The length of the manuscript is to be between 
40,000 and 70,000 words. . 

(For further details, write to the Inst tute.) 
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Visual Teaching Aids—Facts and Fancy 


By WILLIAM S. MILLER 


ers before teaching groups during the past 
few years have offered a great deal of material 
relating to “visual aids” and “‘audio-visual aids.” 
Much of this has been so completely restricted to 
experiences with projection equipment that there 
is a grave danger we may develop a concept of 
visual teaching aids as relating entirely to this 
type of equipment. In many instances the im- 
pression has been left that projection equipment 
alone represents the modern means of teaching 
visually. There are many situations where pro- 
jection equipment is the ideal educational means, 
and other situations where this is not true. 
Actually every type of teaching device whereby 


. the child learns through the sense of vision, is a 


visual aid. There are many instances where it is 
dangérous to Speak or write in generalities, and 
this loose application of the term “visual aids,” 
when projection devices is meant, is one such 
instance. 

For example, many of the articles and talks 
convey the impression that our entire military 
training and incidental education has been accom- 
plished through motion pictures, still films, slides 
and similar projection devices. Such equipment 
did render a particularly valuable training service 
in many fields of military training, and proved 
highly effective, but bulletin No. 9 of 1945 issued 
by the U.S. Office of Education, entitled Use of 
Training Aids in the Armed Services lists ten dif- 
ferent types of such aids. These are: 

1. Textbooks and manuals 

2. Bulletins, pamphlets, periodicals 

3. Training films and film strips 

4. Pictures and graphic portfolios 

5. Posters and illustrations 

6. Maps (Globes too were used) 

7. Charts and diagrams 

8. Special auditory aids 

9. Real objects and models, and “mock ups” 
of objects 

10. Sand tables and terrain models 

It is not the object of this discussion to ques- 
tion in any way the importance and worth of 
projection equipment in: the modern classroom. 
The writer believes that such equipment has an 
important place in the modern teaching program. 
He also believes that considerable thought should 
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be given to the characteristics of every type of 
so-called “visual aid” to provide an interesting 
and efficient balance. There are certain types 
of visual teaching aids better fitted for some 
particular phase of instruction than all other 
types, and care should be used in evaluating all 
such instructional equipment, to be sure that the 
medium most nearly perfect is first used as the 
basis on which the instructional experience is to 
be built. With this thought in mind let us 
examine at least a few such aids, to determine 
their properties. 

The blackboard is a visual aid, and we use 
it because for certain types of words and diagrams 
that we wish to impress upon the class it is the 
most efficient means of securing such an impres- 
sion. It is far more convenient than to make a 
slide or to use projection equipment in other 
ways that might be possible to accomplish the 
same job. This is not a criticism of projection 
equipment; it simply means that for certain types 
of work as old-fashioned a visual teaching aid as ' 
the blackboard and chalk is still the best medium. 
It lends itself readily to change or addition. 
Therefore in our evaluation of the blackboard 
as a visual teaching aid we would say that it has 
the characteristics of convenience, favorable lo-, 
cation, easy change of copy, constant immediate 
availability, probably a greater spacial propor- 
tion than any other visual aid which we could 
use in the classroom. But, it is our misfortune 
that many teachers lack the ability to use it 


effectively. 

Most classrooms desire pictures as a part of 
the permanent equipment, and they are visual 
teaching aids. We assign to them the characteris- 
tics of long-term presence, decorative or inspira- 
tional value, means to develop color or tone 
consciousness, and an ability to provide an atmos- 
phere. 

Globes are visual teaching aids. In fact, the 
globe should be regarded as the ideal teaching 
tool on matters relating to our earth, because it 
is a scale model, in three dimensions, of the earth 
on which we live. Neither the flat map nor the 
projection equipment is as desirable in the field of 
world shape and relations as the globe, because 
all other teaching devices are one step further 








removed from reality than is the globe. This is 
not a criticism of the flat map or of projection 
devices ; it is simply a suggestion that the spheri- 
cal globe is the ideal means of presenting global 
concepts, and beginning the process of learning 
of the earth as the home of man. 

The map has always been the language of 
geography. In ancient times rude maps were 
drawn in the sand as a means of showing others 
a route to be followed to arrive at a desired place. 

In modern times, whether our travel be by 
land, sea or air, maps are the basis of our under- 
standing. One of the first things a soldier must 
learn to do is to read a map. 

Before the invention of language, maps were 
obliged to tell their story entirely in symbols. 
Today they are a combination of color, symbols 
and words. They are sufficiently basic that some 
time must be spent in learning to read the map, 
to acquire a working knowledge of the symbols 
that have been used, and to apply them to the 
map at hand. First we learn to read. Then we 
read to learn. With proper understanding, the 
map has the power to tell a comprehensive story. 
Such a story in the modern classroom is intended 
to be acquired gradually, and maps, whether flat 
maps or on the globe, have been specifically 
planned not for use once or twice during a 
semester or school term, but for constant use, 
just as the text or reference book story is ab- 
sorbed item by item until the particular’ study is 
finished. 

It will be recognized that this type of visual 
teaching aid therefore presents a very marked 
contrast to much projection material. It would 
not be feasible to use the same slide, film strip 
or motion picture over and over again in the 
same class, because much of the effectiveness of 
this latter kind of material depends on the ability 
of the pupil to grasp significant points rather 
quickly, whereas map information has been de- 
signed to be absorbed into the individual under- 
standing over a longer period of time. 

We cannot too strongly stress this property 
of the map and globe. Perhaps these servants 
of education are not as glamorous and as dramatic 
as some of their newer brethren in the visual aid 
field, but they are still the most natural expres- 
sions of geography-based subject matter. Maps 
and globes, and to this group should be added 
also charts and models, comprise a group which 
we would term sustained use visual teaching aids. 
What are the general properties of the map as a 
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visual teaching and learning aid? In what ways 
may the teacher make use of this equipment to 
best advantage? 

The first such use should be one of participa- 
tion. In the very early grades, for instance, 
children should be taught something of the shape 
of the earth through a globe in the classroom. At 
an early age they will acquire an interest in lo- 
cating their country, their home place, the north | 
pole and other places of which they are hearing 
in today’s news. Manipulation of the globe can 
begin to plant the idea of world rotation, account- 
ing for night and day. 

Everyone has a psychological interest in the, 
things in which he has taken part. Audio and 
visual images are buttressed by tactual images, 
and this fact should be recognized in our selec- 
tion and use of all types of sustained use visual 
teaching aids. 

Models should be presented as three-dimen- 
sional representations of parts of the body, of 
zoological or botanical forms, or of whatever the 
subject matter may be. As such devices are used 
in the classroom, manipulated or handled by the 
child, there is a consciousness that in this type 
of visual aid the pupil is coming as close to touch- 
ing or pointing to the “real thing” as is possible. 

Lest we be thought guilty of the same lack of 
balance charged against those whose discussion 
of visual teaching aids have embraced only the 
projection field, let us evaluate at least some of 
the peculiarly distinctive properties of projection- 
type equipment in its application in the modern 
classroom. 

The motion picture brings to the classroom 
several elements, which the competent teacher 
can use effectively. The first of these is the iNu- | 
sion of motion itself. For training where a 
process involving use of the hands, feet or other’ 
parts of the body is involved, the element of 
motion can be a strong factor ih establishing 
the know-how. 

The dramatic is possible particularly in motion 
picture projection. Due to the advance prepara- 
tion that is possible a great deal of drama can 
be packed into a film on the history of our coun- 
try, experiments in chemistry or physics, the un- 
folding of a story in biology or other fields of 
this type. 

Projection material has a great virtue in the 
fact that it can bring a large number of images 
before the class, within a given period of time. 
For instance, it would be far more costly, and 
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physically impossible, to tell through a series of 
colored pictures, the story of some great activity 
of mankind, such as wheat growing, the salmon 
industry or thousands of other examples. 

For the teacher projection material has the 
advantage of advance preparation. Carefully 
selected films and film strips should have been 
produced under the supervision of experts in a 
given field. Here again in education we have 
the danger that the teacher may depend too much 
upon the provided equipment, and not enough 
upon what he or she can add to the classroom 
experience. We also have the need for careful 
previewing of the film, to be sure of proper appli- 
cation to the classroom course at the proper time. 
Some areas are finding a problem in the distribu- 
tion of this type of material—the need for having 
-it on hand at a moment’s notice or relatively 
short notice is beconfing more prevalent in the 
stepped up courses of today, and hence advance 
bookings, withdrawal from libraries of films, etc., 
all present a problem. 

Since a child sees films early in life—and usu- 
ally in the theater—the idea of entertainment is 
apt to be uppermost in his mind. He may regard 
films and entertainment as synonymous. This 
presents both an advantage and a possible psy- 


chological hurdle to overcome. The advantage is 
that it introduces study subjects as a possible 
field of further entertainment. The problem is to 
make clear that some phases of education must be 
met through serious study—there is no royal road 
to a broad, balanced educatior! 

No social studies classroom should be regarded 
as a complete classroom without adequate maps 
and globes, no science class without apparatus, 
models and charts, no health and physical educa- 
tion class without its models and charts. Over 
and above all of these things should be a super- 
vision to be sure that effective use is made of 
every type of visual aid becouse it is through the 
balanced program for all such training equipment 
that the greatest benefits to our educational ob- 
jectives may be realized. We need balance in 
education to meet today’s conditions, and we 
need a proper balance in the devices which we 
use to accomplish our educational objectives 
It is time to separate the facts from the fancies 
in our consideration of visual teaching aids and | 
set up broad comprehensive programs that will 
take advantage of the strong points in every type 
of visual aid and carry us on to new high levels 
of teaching and learning, for living in the modern 
world. 





HUNGRY INDIA 


HE achievement of independence is a goal toward 
"T snie Indian leaders have been working for many 
years. That goal is now being achieved, but for mil- 
lions of her citizens the issues are not merely political 
freedom but economic sufficiency. Hunger stalks that 





DISTRIBUTING MILK TO VILLAGE CHILDREN 
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great subcontinent. 

The Indian Government is trying in every way it can 
to avert a famine similar to that in Bengal in 1943 when 
more than one and one-half million people died of starva- 
tion. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, has been assisting the Indian people 
since 1944. It has been able’ to assist the Indian Gov- 
ernment in obtaining large shipments of 
milk and cereal to avert famine in the 
It is estimated that the 
milk shipments have been sufficient to 
provide 100,000,000 drinks for children 
Three hundreds 
tons of special cereal have been pur- 


critical areas. 


and nursing mothers. 


chased for the Indian Government for 
distribution under the supervision of 
Quaker workers. 

Reports from India have emphasized 
the importance of continued material 
help. The Quakers would like to buy 
and ship additional supplies. This is 
possible only if funds can be found for 
these supplies and the maintenance of 
supervisory Quaker personnel. The 
Committee needs $80,000 to carry its 
present program in India. 








LISTENING BEHAVIOR 
In the Secondary Schools’ 


By GEORGE W. SULLIVAN, JR. 


President of the New York City Association 


of Teachers of English 


observe the listening behavior of high school 
students in the complex system of the City of 
New York. Here conditions are at once ideal and 
abysmal. The school population is enormous; the 
teaching “load” distressing; the “profiles” of the 
individual students curve through a wide dis- 
parity. I have found the problem of listening 
behavior conditioned in very great degree by 
the strong individualism of the student, the ap- 
peals of a large city, and the widely-diversified 
environmental, economic, and national back- 
ground. 

When I inquired of one of my students why 
she appeared so inert, I was confronted with the 
sudden and instinctive answer, “My mother 
doesn’t love me.” So many times have I seen 
tragic apathy induced by the bluntings, distor- 
tions, and repressions of a “world too much with 
us.” Ostracism by the social group, the compari- 
son of disadvantage, envy, and the inferiority 
complex contrive to convert some of our boys 
and girls into hapless lumps of flesh, into young, 
pitiful, human vegetables. 

When a boy thinks he may be forced to leave 
school in the rather near future or that his future 
job may not be one of his own free choice, he is 
confused and is inclined to rule out the values of 
his high school education. When a girl cannot 
make up her mind about a career as opposed to 
marriage, she cannot be fully receptive to the 
listening impulses of the classroom. 

The deplorable conditions in some schools of 
the land where as many as five teachers take 
over a class in a single semester, where low 
salaries are a menace to the teacher’s peace of 
mind, we can easily see why listening can become 
erratic. When a teacher has lost some of his faith 
in his career, when he doubts the value of his 
subject in a modern world, when he is bedevilled 
by the accusations of citizens’ budget commis- 


F°: some twenty years I have been able to 





*Excerpts from an address delivered at a meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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sit at his feet. 
In a world of the motion picture, the 


sions seeking tax reductions, he cannot be | 
completely concerned with the-students who | 


flash technique of radio, the predigested | 


material of digest magazines dedicated to 
informing and entertaining, how can listen- 
ing me anything but brief? In a world 


where we worship at the altars of excite, | 


ment, novelty, rapid change, and pell-mell 


escape, how can listening be sustained? Surely | 
the favorite question of adolescence seems to be, | 


‘What do we do next?” 

Happily it has been my privilege to see listen- 
ing behavior at its very best also. When it has 
achieved the heights, I have noticed that it is 


always purposeful, critical, selective, and cre- | 


ative. Surprisingly this kind of listening has 
been accomplished even under the most adverse 
conditions. They are happy classroom hours 
when the kind of listening we want puts in its 
appearance. 

A student guided to the possession of a defi- 
nite, worthwhile purpose listens well. A student 
is happy when he finally and definitely has 
chosen his vocation. A student is ready to listen 
well when he has been convinced of his abilities. 


It is fun when he begins to see relationships clear- | 


ly, when he returns to strip the wrappings from 


the core of things and knows that life’s baffling . 


complexities can, in large measure, be reduced 
to some highly attractive simplicities. He has 
a feeling of relief when he learns that some things 
may be discarded without penalty, and the things 
kept then possess a very much enhanced value. 


When, through his newly-acquired knack of | 


listening properly, he wants to go beyond into 
beckoning fields, he has sensed full achievement. 

How well does the teacher know his students 
as real individuals? Has he given them too for- 
mal and sometimes too haphazard a question- 


naire, to gain some vital statistics? Are age, hob- | 


bies, interesting experiences, favorite subjects, 
and the like the only information the teacher pos- 
sesses? Or does he know that Tom can’t make 
friends, that John’s father is out of work again, 
that Susan’s boy friend was wounded on Saipan? 
Does he kndéw that Jane suffers from chronic 
fatigue and nervousness? Does he know that 
Bob, since his father died, has had to do all the 
household chores at home because his mother has 
gone to pieces? 

Truly knowing his students is much of the 
teacher’s battle won. Breaking down the strong 
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intangible barrier that separates the teacher’s 
desk from the pupil’s seat is more of the victory. 
And inducing the will to listen by providing 
wholesome incentive is to scale the ramparts of 
success. No teacher should ever forget that to be 
interesting he must first be interested. 

I have never been sympathetic to the idea 
that teaching is an occult science and that its 
mysteries become trade secrets. According to this 
point of view, the teacher must never let the 
student know what is being done, or how. This 
may precipitate a delightful guessing game but 
hardly achieves our more worthy aims and ob- 
jectives. 


Why should the student not learn how he 
listens, how he can diagnose his faults and how 
_eliminate them? Teacher and student working 
together make a formidable team. 

One thing I should like to emphasize. We must 
not study listening behavior to the point where 
we make a fetish of it. We must not divorce it 
from all those elements that constitute good 
teaching and good learning. We have done this 
before. Remedial reading, vocational guidance, 
training for wartime skills, social implications 
have all, at some time or other; been wrenched 
out of context. We have done a harm so often 
when we might have done a good. 


A SUMMER WORKSHOP 


In Intercultural Education 


By LEO SHAPIRO 


Director of the Department of Education, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith and Visiting 
Lecturer in Educational Philosophy, School of Education, New York University 


OR many teachers, the crucial factor in in- 
canes education is the teacher. What 
is the good, they ask, of having the Superintend- 
ent send a Code on Brotherhood to all the schools 
or appoint a committee to integrate intercultural 
materials into the curriculum, if some teachers 
have all kinds of negative attitudes and myths 
which they refuse to relinquish, in or out of the 
classroom? How many cases are there like that 
of the teacher who celebrated Negro History 
Week by telling her class for a full period that 
racial segregation was here to stay, and Negroes 
would do well to give in to the inevitable? 

Certainly a teacher can make or break an in- 
tercultural program. But in a certain sense, -all 
the factors in an intercultural situation are 
crucial. Curricular revision means little if ade- 
quate attention is not given to extra-curricular 
contacts of the children. The child can do little 
if the home is a breeding-ground for prejudice, 
and if parents are not educated in the ABC’s of 
Human Relations step by step with their young- 
sters. The school and home need the assistance 
of the church, labor, management, community 
centers, fraternal and recreational associations. 
Every front is important and every weapon must 
be utilized to the fullest of its potentialities, 
just as in war—for this is war. In human rela- 
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tions, it isn’t this or this, but rather this and this 
and this—child and teacher and parent, church 
and labor and management, books and pamphlets 
and comics and radio and films. 

What, then, with the teacher? There is a great 
need for pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers in human relations, intercultural rela- 
tions—call it what you will, education for one 
world, for an atomic age. As to in-service train- 
ing, one of the best ways to inform teachers 
about human relations is through the summer 
workshop in intercultural education. There were 
a good many more than twenty in various parts 
of the country last summer. It may be of inter- 
est to describe one of them, since it was rather 
typical in many ways. 

The workshop at Columbia University met at 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School in New York from 
July 8 to August 16. Sponsored by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, its staff consisted 
of people who were either from the Bureau or 
who had worked very closely with it: William 
Van Til, Helen Trager, Paul Weinandy, Geneva 
Hanna, and the writer. . 

The members of the workshop were made up 
of some 27 people—21 women, 6 men—from 
South, East, Midwest: New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Virginia, Massa- 








chusetts, Washington, D. C., Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri. There were among the group 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, Negro and 


white. They were all teachers. They taught in. 


elementary, intermediate, and _ senior high 
schools; the subjects included English, social 
studies, mathematics, U. S. history, French, and 
Spanish. There was even one principal in the 
group. 

Early in the session, the workshop formed three 
committees with a kind of rotating membership: 
Planning Committee, Recreation Committee, All- 
Workshop Committee. It was the task of these 
committees to try to determine the needs of the 
group, and find ways and means of satisfying 
these needs. This placed the burden of responsi- 
bility for setting up the workshop program 
squarely where the responsibility belonged: on 
the shoulders of the workshoppers themselves. 

The first week was Break-the-Ice Week. On 
Monday, there was an all-workshop assembly, 
with Dr. Donald Cottrell, then of Columbia 
Teachers College, as speaker. On Tuesday, a 
general meeting was held to plan the basic pro- 
gram for the session. The next three days cen- 
tered on introductory lectures: ‘“‘Hallmarks in a 
Program of Intercultural Education” by Dr. C. O. 
Arndt, at that time a member of the U. S. Office 
of Education and now in the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University; “The Curriculum 
in the Education of the Future” by Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins; ‘““The Challenge for Democratic Edu- 
cation” by Dr. Ernest O. Melby, the vigorously 
pro-democratic Dean of New York University 
School of Education. Sandwiched in were two 
important ingredients for the week’s fare: a party 
at Dr. Van Til’s home on Monday, and a talk 
on “source materials” by Van Til and Mrs. 
Trager. 

During the second week, the group was di- 
vided into three major area groups: Elementary 
Education, led by Mrs. Trager; Secondary Edu- 
cation, under Van Til; and Community Relations 
under Weinandy, Shapiro and Miss Hanna. The 
major area groups would meet on Tuesday and 
Thursday; Wednesday morning and/or after- 
noon and/or evening was Trip-and-Travel Day. 
Thus the program for the second Wednesday in- 
cluded a trip to the Urban League in Harlem, 
meeting some people in community work, lunch 
at Harlem YMCA, more meetings, dinner at 
Miyako Sukiyaki (Japanese American), and 
seeing the play “On Whitman Avenue” starring 

Canada Lee (followed by an .interview back- 
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stage). On the other days, there were lectures 
and discussions: Dr. Rudolph Wittenberg on 
“Facts and Feelings,’ Dr. Hollis Caswell on 
“What Do You Do When You Get Home,” Mrs. 
Trager on observation techniques. 

During the third week: major areas on Tues- 
day and Thursday, lectures and discussions on 
other days (Dr. Alphonse Henningberg on “The 
Roots of Prejudice,” Sabra Holbrook on “Youth 
Builders,” Dr. Roma Gans on “How We May 
Encourage Constructive and Positive Attitudes 
toward School,” Sister Mary de Lourdes on “The 
Know-How of Intercultural Education,’ Dr. 
Leslie Cushman on “The New Administrator’’), 
Lecture, discussion, questioning, debate, reading, 
arguing—and on Wednesday, a trip to Staten 
Island (“the longest boat ride for a nickel’), 
Chinatown, Bowery, Diamond Market, Chinese 
Restaurant, Chinese Theatre. 

During the fourth week: Ethel Alpenfels on 
““Sense and Nonsense about Race,”’ Rachel David 
Du Bois leading a Neighborhood Folk Festival 
at International House, Dr. George Counts on 
“Japanese Re-education,’; a trip to the Benjamin 
Franklin High School and the East River Hous- 
ing Project; a fine off-the-cuff talk by Dr. 
Leonard Covello of Franklin—and more major 
areas, conferences, discussions. 

And so to the fifth week. 
more on inter-faith tensions. 
with a panel discussion—and an excellent one 
it was—with Dr. Max Arzt of Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dr. Ernest Johnson of Columbia 
University Teachers College, and Father George 
B. Ford of Corpus Christi Church. Later that 
week, there were memorable trips to the Corpus 
Christi Church, Riverside Church, Jewish The- 
ological Seminary, Temple Emmanu-El, Green- 
wich Settlement House. 


The group wanted 
The week began 


The last week was Summing-Up Week: a panel 
on Anti-Semitism by Solomon A. Fineberg of 
the American Jewish Committee, Frank N. 
Trager of the Anti-Defamation League, and your 
correspondent. And throughout the week, there 
was constant discussion of the all-important ques- 
tion, What Approaches Shall We Use Back 
Home? No one seemed to realize that everyone 
had assumed he was going to do something. The 
only question was—what? 

Well, that’s a quick view of a workshop. There 
were some difficulties, of course. For one thing, 
the housing situation in New York made it im- 
possible to find housing for all the group in one 
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building. . Summer workshops in intercultural 
education usually try to get the workshoppers 
inside a single residence or dormitory, with re- 
sults which are always fruitful and rewarding. 
The extra-curricular “bull sessions” help achieve 
a warmth and good feeling which can rarely be 
achieved by a class or study group. 

Another problem was the pervasive one in all 
workshops—the differences among the partici- 
pants in objectives, attitudes, views, and the like. 
One person was taking in the workshop to “gain 
additional information” for more intelligent class 
and community work. Another wanted to learn 
about materials for social studies and adult educa- 
tion. Still another was interested in new class- 
room techniques in intercultural education. One 
or two of the teachers wanted to know about edu- 
cational techniques which could be helpful in a 
city with segregated schools. 

With different objectives and needs, there 
would necessarily have to be different reactions 
to various phases of the workshop. Some wanted 
more treatment of “the basic roots of prejudice,” 
and were displeased with discussions about par- 
ticular racial or religious groups. One workshop- 
per might think Speaker A was “tops,” another 
of her fellow teachers would feel that Speaker 
A was “just so-so,” and a third would consider 
him a “total flop.” Trip C went over big with 
four people, but not with two or three others. 
They didn’t care for trips at all: they thought 
there should be more required reading and library 
assignments. 

Yet it is a fact that by the end of the term, 
the workshoppers did shift a bit in their views, 
give a little here and there—in brief, the work- 
shoppers had merged their differences in a com- 
mon cause. The differences might remain, did 
remain, but they were no longer wide chasms, 
cutting one person off from another. They had 
all become enamored of that wonderful idea: to 
go back home and do a job. 

Many have already started on the job. There 
are the two men from one city who are working 
on a school-community program of civic unity; 
their program, running through a year, is based 
on a plan worked out during the summer. There 
is the teacher who is helping to set up a series 
of intercultural education institutes and confer- 
ences for teachers; she will have to work with 
the leading liberal teacher in the school system, 
whom she had always considered a “crackpot” 
before. And we must not forget the principal 
who is setting up conferences for teachers, and 
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getting the support of the Elementary Principals’ 
Association of his community for intercultural 
education in the school. 

To be sure, things are not all sweetness and 
light. There are many problems and difficulties 
in this work, and they are not solved quickly— 
not even after one summer. But people are peo- 
ple, and teachers can learn. Nor is this an idea 
of the Columbia workshop alone. The Syracuse 
University Workshop has an interesting story to 
tell about Wilmington and Hartford; the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Workshop could tell us about 
things which have happened at East Chicago and 
South Bend. And so, similarly, with the work- 
shops at Denver, Ohio State, Reed, Wisconsin, 
Stanford, and Goddard. 

Yes, teachers neéd intercultural workshops. It 
is good for Norfolk to get the point of view of 
Cambridge and play ping-pong with New Ro- 
chelle, for Battle Creek to exchange opinions and 
recipes with Kansas City. The study phase of 
the workshop is good for what ails many teach- 
ers—interculturally speaking—and the recrea- 
tional and talk-fest phase is every bit as valuable. 

Our teachers in America need pre-service train- 
ing in intercultural education and they need 
in-service training. They need books, pamphlets, 
statistics, trips, meetings, discussions, workshops 
out of town—and workshops, conferences, insti- 
tutes right in their own communities, examining 
community problems and considering solutions 
in the light of community problems. If we only 
keep working at it, keep trying to do a job, one 
of these days our institutes and conferences will 


pay off, 
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EXAMINING THE A.F.T. DISPLAY AT THE A.F.L. CON. 


VENTION: Boris Shishkin, AFL economist; Irvin R. 


Kuenzli, AFT Secretary-Treasurer; and John Connors, 


AFT Vice President and Director of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau. 


Kuenzli reported on the action taken by the 
AFL convention in regard to the teacher shortage 
and the need for increasing teachers’ salaries. 

The convention took action also on: (1) fed- 
eral aid to education; (2) labor education in the 
public schools; (3) vocational education; (4) 
workers’ education; (5) the Workers Education 
Bureau. 


e our November issue Secretary-Treasurer 


Federal Aid to Education 
On the question of federal aid to education the 
convention passed the following resolution: 


Wuereas, the American Federation of Labor for many 
years has advocated federal aid to provide better edu- 
cational facilities for the children of the nation; and 

Wuenreas, the largest and most comprehensive general 
federal aid bill in the history of American education has 
been introduced in Congress known as the Murray- 
Morse-Pepper Bill (S.B. 2499) ; and 

Wuereas, this bill embodies the general principles 
supported by the American Federation of Labor; and 

Wuereas, the general principles of this bill have been 
endorsed by the American Federation of Teachers, the 
educational union of the American Federation of Labor; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled in Chicago, Illinois, October 1946, 
reaffirm its traditional stand in favor of federal aid to 
education: and be it further 

Resolved, that this convention endorse the Murray- 
Morse-Pepper Bill (S.B. 2499) subject to such changes 
and amendments as the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor may desire to recommend. 








This article takes the place of the 
usual pages written by AFT Presi.- 
dent Joseph F. Landis and Secretary. 
Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli. Mr, 
Landis served on the convention 
committee on legislation and Mr. 
Kuenzli was secretary of the com- 
mittee on education, 


Labor Education in the Public Schools 

The following resolution on “Labor Education 
in the Public Schools” was adopted by the con- 
vention: 

Waereas, anti-labor organizations are flooding the 
public schools with materials for use in the classroom 
which are clearly designed to prejudice the minds of 
the children of the nation against organized labor; and 

Wuenreas, the most able speakers available are being 
employed by the anti-labor groups to address assemblies 
of high school and university students; and 

WHEREAS, certain powerful industrial organizations, 
which have traditionally opposed legislation for the pro- 
tection and welfare of workers and have constantly 
battled against unions, are carrying on cooperative 
programs with non-union teachers’ organizations 
throughout the nation; and 

Wuereas, recent publications of these organizations 
show clearly that this cooperative program is being 
used as a means of attacking the labor movement with 
subtle but effective propaganda in the public schools; 
and 

Wuereas, these industrial 
using the public schools as an avenue for anti-labor 
propaganda have previously shown no interest in sup- 
porting and improving public education except to the 
extent to which the schools may be used as a propaganda 
medium; and 

Wuenreas, the labor movement cannot hope to match 
the millions of dollars which industrial organizations are 
pouring into their educational and public relations pro- 
gram; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of Labor. . 
go on record in favor of a vigorous campaign on the 
part of all affiliated unions to promote teaching the true 
facts in the public schools about the history, objectives, 
and accomplishments of organized labor as an important 
part of the democratic structure of our nation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, that central labor councils be urged to in- 
vestigate the anti-labor materials used in local school 
systems and the cooperation of non-union teachers’ or- 
ganizations with anti-labor groups, and, if necessary, to 


organizations which are 
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send a committee to discuss this matter with the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of education; and be 
it further 

Resolved, that all affiliated local and state labor bodies 
be urged to cooperate in organizing the public school 
teachers in the labor movement as the most practical 
means of assuring that labor’s point of view will be 
presented in a fair and unbiased manner and that teach- 
ers will be able to recognize propaganda materials which 
are imtended to weaken or destroy the organized labor 
movement of the United States. 


Vocational Education 


The convention committee on education called 
the attention of the delegates to the following 
section of the Executive Council’s report: 


Our interest in a sound program of vocational educa- 
tion is fundamental. To assure a sound program, how- 
ever, it is necessary that we have a clearer understand- 
ing of what is meant by vocational education and what 
its functional relation is to general education. There are 
a number of communities in which an excellent approach 
has been made. However, the trend in this country in 


the use of federal funds for vocational education has — 


been to use those funds to separate vocational education 
from academic education rather than to integrate it into 
the general education program. 

The bill before Congress during this last session 
(S. 619) was so loosely drawn that it would have even 
more markedly separated vocational from general edu- 
cation. The bill in its original form, if enacted into law, 
would also have practically wiped out the fine federal 
program for apprenticeship training, which is now in 
effect. It would likewise have wiped out standards which 
took many years to establish. Through the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor the worst of the anti- 
social principles were stricken from the proposed legis- 
lation and the bill was passed in such form that it does 
little more than increase the amount of money available 
for this still poorly-conceived program of vocational 
education. 

There is, however, a small appropriation in this bill 
for vocational guidance and counseling. 

It is of the greatest importance that a study be made 
of the entire subject of guidance and counseling before 
any further legislation on this subject is enacted. Guid- 
ance and counseling are terms which require critical 
analysis, in their relation to schools, veterans’ programs 
and industry in general. Counseling and guidance should 
be based upon a real knowledge of the economic, social 
and industrial structure of our nation. It should recog- 
nize not merely the measurable technical capabilities of 
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individual human beings but also the needs of the com- 
munity, the relation of the various elements in our 
society and the need of effecting cooperation between 
these various elements for the common good. 

The use of mental tests and achievement tests should 
be critically evaluated not only to focus attention on 
the need of further studies of the tests themselves, but 
also on the need of more properly evaluating the impli- 
cations of the tests and their use. Labor has a pro- 
found responsibility at this time in seeking to have pub- 
lic attention focused carefully upon the social standards 
and social objectives involved in the many counseling 
and guidance programs. 

It is, therefore, recommended that a special study be 
made of the entire field of counseling and guidance in 
relation to the social well-being of the individual and 
the well-being of the community. 


The convention adopted the education com- 
mittee’s recommendation urging that special at- 
tention be given by education committees of 
Central Labor Bodies, in cooperation with local 
teachers’ unions, to the problem of securing ade- 
quate programs of counseling and guidance in 
local communities. 

It was pointed out that in relation to all 
counseling programs a special study should be 
made of the opportunities for actual employment 
in the trades and professions in the community, 
since it is unfair both to the students in voca- 
tional schools and to the labor movement to di- 
rect large numbers of children into trades and 
vocations in which there are no opportunities to 
secure employment. 


Workers’ Education 


In presenting that part of its report dealing 
with workers’ education, the convention com- 
mittee on education reminded the delegates that 
the AFL was the first group to demand, for or- 
ganized labor, services similar to those provided 
for agriculture and industry. The report con- 
tinued as follows: 


The American Federation of Labor was instrumental 
in establishing the United States Department of Labor 
the only department of the federal government which 
is devoted entirely to human welfare. This department 
has rendered certain valuable services to the labor move- 
ment. These services should be supplemented by edu- 
cational services by the universities 4nd governmental 
agencies which should be made available to every bona 
fide trade union in the Nation. 

However, the Committee desires to emphasize the fact 
that organized labor must organize and control its own 
educational program. It is the responsibility of labor 
to educate its own membership in the history and prin- 
ciples of organized labor. Labor’s request to the uni- 
versities and to state and national governments is that 
these agencies provide facilities for meetings, research 
services, and such information on social problems—un- 
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employment, social security, war problems, taxation, 
price controls, etc., as labor groups may request from 
time to time, The educational program, however, must 
remain in the hands of organized labor and be con- 
trolled by organized labor. 


We desire to state emphatically that the American 
Federation of Labor is firm in its conviction that neither 
the federal or state governments should sponsor or con- 
duct courses in workers’ education. The government 
should conduct research; make available to unions the 
tools of education; and supply such other services as or- 
ganized labor may request. It is the duty of unions at 
all levels to educate their own members and to make 
them good union members. No outside agency can do 
this job. The sphere of activity of government and 
the universities must be that of assisting unions them- 
selves, in doing educational work among their members. 
For state or federal governments to enter directly into 
a program of workers’ education is contrary to the fun- 
damental philosophy of a free labor movement and to 
‘the basic principles of democratic government. In the 
current developments in workers’ education organized 
labor must be alert to see to it that the controls of edu- 
cational programs are kept in the hands of the unions 
involved. 

Programs of workers’ education in universities should 
be set up in cooperation with the labor movement. Here 
again the functions of the university should be to pro- 
vide the facilities so unions may conduct their own 
education programs. The training of teachers who can 
really teach labor philosophy and problems is a vital 
problem in workers’ education. 


The convention adopted a resolution urging 
support for the proposed increase in appropria- 
tions in the 1947-48 budget of the Division of 
Labor Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, in order to expand its “educational activi- 
ties for and with unions, universities, and other 
labor educational agencies.” 

In discussing the need for expansion of such 
activities, the AFL Executive Council made the 
following statement in its report to the conven- 
tion: 


The federal government long ago anticipated a service 
to the workers of the United States when on July 2, 
1862, it enacted the Morrill Act donating public lands 
to the several states and territories which provided col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanical 
arts. Based on this law and its amendments is the ag- 
ricultural extension service which provides farmers with 
scientific and practical aids in farming—a world-famous 
service. The Department of Commerce provides re- 
search and technical assistance for employers engaged 
in trade and industry. But decades have passed and the 
government has yet done nothing to implement the 
proposal that land grant colleges were to promote the 
welfare of those in the mechanical arts equally with 
those in agriculture. The last Congress appropriated the 
small sum of $37,000 to develop plans for a labor ex- 
tension service, The basic responsibility for such a 


service for Labor as for Agriculture is research to get 
the facts. With respect to highly technieal matters the 
research agency may be most competent to interpret 
the facts, but on matters affecting workers’ welfare and 
experience, workers’ interpretation carries more authority, 

Such a service would parallel the service given farm- 
ers through their experimental stations linked to land 
grant colleges and other research agencies satisfactory 
to the Department, and provide workers with informa- 
tion needed to promote their personal and business wel- 
fare. 

Such facilities would give workers the materials they 
need in solving union problems, for undertakings to raise 
and maintain living standards such as credit unions, con- 
sumer cooperatives and workers educational projects. 

These changes would provide our unions and the 
Workers Education Bureau with materials for practical 
educational programs. 


Workers Education Bureau 

The report of the convention committee on 
education included a section on the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, which is the educational arm of 
the AFL. After pointing out the difficulties and 
problems facing the WEB, the committee made 
the following statement: 


In the days ahead labor will need especially to educate 
its own membership as well as the general public in the 
true objectives and principles of the labor movement 
The skilled propaganda of the enemy often filters into the 
membership of organized labor itself. The Workers 
Education Bureau should be equipped to assist unions 
in this program. It is worth far more than a penny a 
year to each AFL member to establish the Bureau on a 
basis which will make possible much more extensive 
services. We urge, therefore, that international unions, 
state federations of labor, central labor bodies, and in- 
dividual unions give full support to the Bureau. The 
returns will be large for the labor movement as a whole. 
The Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, recognizing the growing need for workers’ educa- 
tion has granted an increase of .$2,500 in its allocation 
to work of the Bureau. Urgent budget demands in other 
fields have prevented a larger increase in funds granted 
to the Bureau. Your committee recommends that when 
and if additional funds become available the Executive 
Council give serious consideration to granting additional 
fuads to the Bureau. 


The committee commended John Connors, di- 
rector of the WEB (also an AFT vice president), 
for the extensive and effective program which he 
has carried on despite the Bureau’s limited bud- 
get. 


(In addition to this summary of the action 
taken by the AFL convention in the field of edu- 
cation, this issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER in- 
cludes in the “Labor Notes” section a brief report 
of important convention action in other fields.) 
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SHOULD TEACHERS STRIKE? 


In response to the request of the AMERICAN TEACHER for arguments pro and con on the question of chang- 


given below. 


For 


From Massachusetts comes the following: “I 
am irrevocably in favor of [the strike] IF this is 
the only way in which [the autocratic practices 
of| administrators and other abuses can be 
reached.” 

* * * * 

A member of Local 857, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
itemizes his reasons for doing away with the 
non-strike policy: 

1. Unions will strike anyway. 

2. The right to strike is an inherent right; 

why exempt teachers? 

We shall lose membership . . . if we don’t. 
It will give us greater bargaining power. 
It will make us more respected in our 
Central Labor Unions. 

6. Why should we be different from the rest 
of organized labor in this respect? 

7. Teachers’ [unions have become strong] 
and [are] not afraid to strike. 

8. Only too often the strike is the only thing 
which will arouse adamant boards of ed- 
ucation and an apathetic public. 

He ends his arguments with the statement, 
“You can’t abolish the non-strike policy too 
soon.” 


n> Ww 


x* * * * 


A letter from Olympia, Wash., states: “Since 
teacher associations are taking the lead in strik- 
ing, I feel that we are being a bit too nice to 
accept a no-strike policy. I have felt that such 
a policy helps . . . defeat our aims. Most teach- 
ers do not want to strike, but why throw away the 
right to bargain? I know the arguments in favor 
of a no-strike policy—to me they seem inade- 
quate.” 

x 0:68 

A Chicago teacher explains his position as fol- 
lows: “Teachers’ unions like other unions de- 
pend on collective bargaining and negotiations 
in good faith to secure adequate salaries and 
satisfactory working conditions. When collec- 
tive bargaining is in vain, teachers like other 
workers, too, must strike. Denial of the right to 
strike either by law or tradition condemns teach- 
ers to involuntary servitude, to an un-American 
form of ‘forced labor.’ ” 
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send the pupils home. . 


ing the AFT non-strike policy, several communications have been received. Pertinent quotations from them are 


Against 
A Chicago teacher answers the question, 
“Should teachers strike?” by writing: “No. 


Teaching is a profession. Professional people 


do not strike. A well-managed shortage could 
. . [This] would rouse 


the parents. . . . Publicity [given to] what teach- 


ers earn when they enter the business world and 


what untrained workers earn would justify in- 
creases of 15-30% in teaching.” 
x* * * * 


A Toledo teacher examines possible alterna- 
tives to the use of the strike. She writes: 


“Should teachers strike?” Not in the accepted 
meaning of the term, with picketing and attendant 
violence. However, teachers should examine one 
real weapon which they have at their disposal and 
make proper use of it. I refer to the extra services 
which they have given so generously for all too 
many years. 

Because teachers are teachers and the public ex- 
pects them to give so much service gratis, now is the 
time to call a halt. Let us hope that perhaps then 
some of these past services so unstintingly given 
will be appreciated when they have been curtafled. 

What are these extra school services which the 
public takes for granted from a mere school teacher? 
Supervision of too many sclrool activities—clubs, 
dances, parties, programs, carnivals, shows, ad inf. 
—all too many of which have little educational value 
except to keep children amused and occupied. 

This elimination of teacher service, which has 
been unappreciated for too long a time by both 
pupils and parents alike, is a weapon much more 
potent than to strike. When both pupils and the 
general public become aware of the great amount of 
time and effort which they have so lavishly re- 
ceived in addition to ac teaching, then, perhaps, 
we shall get somewhere. People tend to place a 
premium on that which is hard to get and hold in 
contempt anything cheap and too freely given. So, 
as teachers, let us take stock of our wares and not 
give them away too freely. 

*x* * * * 


Another AFT member cautions: 

If the AFT were to abandon its non-strike policy, all 
members who receive any portion of their salaries from 
federal funds (teachers of Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen courses, for example) would probably have to 
withdraw from the AFT, because the last session of 
Congress passed a bill making it illegal for any person 
receiving any portion of his salary from federal funds 
to belong to an organization which approves the use of 
the strike by its members. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Miorities 








The fate of worll democracy hangs today by a slender thread, made up, as I believe, 
of the world’s small but intrepid band of progressive thinkers and doers. If they, and we 
through their inspiration, can, as the great-souled Linco’n said, “‘live to prove that we can 
cultivate the natural world about us and the intellectual and moral world within us,” we 
shall yet build a world social order whose “‘course shall be forward and which, while the 
earth endures, shall not pass away.” To that task must our hearts and hands, and all our 
energies be dedicated—REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, Community Church, New 


York City. 


CREDITS 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach wrote the Workers De- 
fense League in reply to its protest against segregation in 
the Washington offices of the USES: “Robert C. Goodwin, 
director of the USES, has at my request worked out plans 
that eliminate separate lines for white and Negro appli- 
cants, separate sets of interviewers, two sets of files and 
other duplicate operations within the offices. Equitable treat- 
ment will thus be afforded all job applicants with improved 
efficiency in the organization.” 

* + * * 

Federal District Judge David Ling in imposing fines of 
one cent each on 101 Nisei, who were charged with failure 
to respond to the draft, practically exonerated the de- 
fendants. The Nisei argued they refused to answer Selective 
Service on the grounds that their rights as citizens had been 
violated by their evacuation and detention in a relocation 
center. 

* 7 . © 

The Board of Education in Gary, Ind., decided to adopt 
a “policy to end discrimination against Negroes in the city 
schools.” The policy, which will become effective Sept. 1, 
1947, “means that some Negro children will be assigned to 
schools now exclusively white.” 

a: 02 

Dr. Francis M. Hammond, recently appointed head of 
the department of philosophy at Seton Hall College, is the 
first Negro to be appointed @@ the faculty of that institution. 
Likewise Dr. Forrest O. Wiggins is the first Negro to be 
appointed to the staff of the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Wiggins, too, is teaching philosophy. Both men have studied 
abroad and have done intensive work in U. S. universities. 

: . ” * 

Dr. Lawrence Foster of Lincoln University has worked 
out an outline for a “proposed Institute of American Democ- 
racy,” to be set up in the state of New York. The proposal 
has the approval of several members of Teachers College in 
its aim to engage in “bold, positive and constructive action.” 

“wee 

The first city-sponsored survey of inter-group relations 
has been completed by the American Council for Mayor 
Harley E. Knox of San Diego, California. The survey report 
includes a list of specific recommendations to improve the 
city’s racial and religious relations. 
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At a recent meeting of South Carolina Democrats, a 
Democrat was defined as one whose beliefs do not 
border on “communism, nazism, statism, totalitarian- 
ism, or the Fair Employment Practice Committee.” 

* * ” 7 

The War Department, in a letter made public by 
the Public Relations Division, revealed that Negro 
recruits are required to make a score of 39 on the 
“R-2” test, while white applicants are required to 
make only 15. ; 

* * * * 

The Special Investigating Committee of New York 
City Council, whose purpose is to discover the dis- 
criminatory practices in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, subpoenaed the applications of Cornell Medical 
School. The assistant dean of the school appeared at 
the investigation and explained that the records had 
been burned. Another official explained that Cornell’s 
policy was not one of discrimination against minority 
students, but “that it only worked out that way.” 

* * * * 

Ex-Sgt. Akira Iwamura, who served in the South 
Pacific with the Nisei Intelligence, wrote to the Pacific 
Citizen: “I came home and read the alien land law 
and court summons to take away my farm... . My 
folks have lived here for 40 years under the present 
law which bars them from citizenship. We were born 
in Fresno County, but because my folks happen to 
come from Japan my farm and home are being 
taken away from me. Why are we hounded like out- 
laws?” 

* * * oz 

The California State Supreme Court on Oct. 31 up- 
held the state alien land law. The decision is expected 
to make it possible to deprive Japanese Americans 
of farm lands valued much above $1,000,000. 

* + * ” 

The months of July and August, 1946, witnessed 
the heaviest lynching outbreak in recent years. Dur- 
ing this period there were six confirmed reports of 
lynchings and at least three unconfirmed allegations 
of lynching. The confirmed reports came from Wilson, 
North Carolina; Elko, South Carolina; and Marshall, 
Texas. 
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You can lease a magic carpet! The instructional 
film is a magic carpet that recognizes no boundaries 
of space, nor time, nor season. 

You can fit this dramatic teaching tool even into 
small budgets, by taking advantage of our new 
Lease-toCOWN Plan. Under this plan, the cost of 
films is distributed into easy year-to-year payments. 
with no liability beyond the budget year. Payments 
are as low as film rentals—often lower—and mean- 
while you are building up your own film library. 
For as little as a dollar a month per film, you can 
enjoy the right film, at the right time. We know of 
no rental plan that costs so little. 


"Formerly Erpi 
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And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films* are the 
right films for the classroom. They have but one 
purpose—helping reacts to teach. Their sub 
ject matter ranges from the primary level through 
the elementary grades and high school. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Instructional Films are 
authentic, professionally created in collaboration 
with leading subject-matter specialists. Wide re 
search and careful editing fit them for school use. 

We'll be glad to tell you more about these films— 
and about the easy Lease-to-OWN Plan, if you'll 
write Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 
5-M, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 











Children, Schools, and Democracy— 
A New Film 


“How can we have a school?” asked the Burgomaster 
of Houffalize, Belgium, pointing to the makeshift struc- 
ture that was to serve as a school in his war-shattered 
town. “When this building is finished, we will bring 
the children here but we haven’t a book, tablet, pencil, 
slate, blackboard, desk or chair.” Thus “Children of 
Tragedy,” a new motion picture on the lives of children 
in the war torn lands of Western Europe, presents prob- 
lems.of far reaching educational implications. 

Produced by Save the Children Federation, the film 
outlines the children’s urgent needs and indicates ways 
of helping them. Screen star Charles Boyer and Dr. 
Howard E. Kershner, noted author and relief administra- 
tor, relate the plight of “the weakest generation of chil- 
dren in modern history.” 

“If the process of education lapsed just a few short 
years, would democracy survive?” asks Dr. Kershner 
as the camera reports on areas in which almost 80% of 
the schools were destroyed, museums levelled, and people 
nearing despair. Not one book or manuscript remained 
in the famed library at Louvain. Belgium’s Academy of 
Fine Arts at Malines was rubble. Seemingly, many 
ravaged lands had temporarily lost the capacity to pass 
on to the rising generation the heritage of the ages. 

“Children of Tragedy” indicates the grave educational 
problems not only as those of the bombed schools but 
as individual problems of each child of school age. Even 
where makeshift classes have been installed in churches 
or wherever four walls remained, absenteeism and in- 
attentiveness prevent progress. With winter clothing 
scarce, healthy children are often prevented from at- 
tendance at school by inadequate clothing. Malnutrition 
makes thousands easy prey for disease, and juvenile 
delinquency is widespread. 

Unlike films on mass relief activities, “Children of 
Tragedy” emphasizes the problems faced by the children, 
upon whom rests the burden of the future. It indicates 
a unique manner in which aid can be brought to indi- 
vidual needy children or s@§cific war-shattered schools 
through a personalized “sponsorship” method which 
makes possible the shipping of clothing, food, shoes, soap, 
and school supplies directly to unfortunate youngsters in 
various European countries. 

Mr. Boyer, a native of Figeac, France, volunteered his 
services for the motion picture in gratitude for aid reach- 
ing the children of his native land from Save the Children 
Federation. It is his first appearance in a film for a 
philanthropic purpose. 

The script is based on two articles by Dr. Kershner in 
the New York Times Magazine: “Children of Tragedy: 
The Young of Europe” on December 2, 1945, and “Over 
Here, Waste—Over There, Starvation” on March 10, 
1946. Formerly Director of the European relief section 
of the American Friends Service Committee and now 
Chairman of Save the Children Federation’s overseas 


activities, Dr. Kershner has presented his eyewitness ac- 
counts of European conditions over every major radio 
network, with former President Herbert Hoover at Car- 
negie Hall, and in Collier's, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, the Christian Scienge Monitor, and other leading 
publications. 

16 mm prints for showings to school groups, parents’ 
and teachers’ organizations, social and professional clubs 
and civic audiences may be secured at a $2.50 rental fee. 
Bookings may be arranged through Save the Children 
Federation, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
or from the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureaus (Associ- 
ated Films) in Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, and New 
York. 


Goals and Methods 

In Teaching the Humanities 

ELEMENTARY COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES: 
Report of the Third Annual Conference held by the 
Stanford School of Humanities, July 26, 27, and 28, 
1945. Stanford University Press. 1946. 


Reporting timely discussion of many of the pressing 
practical problems which confront teachers and modern 
curriculum-makers in the field of the humanities in the 
colleges today, this volume will prove of interest not 
merely to specialists in the field, but to all educators— 
indeed to all Americans, since the American experiment 
can succeed only through adequate and sound education. 

Besides two general addresses, one on the motion 
picture, which has practically no relevance to the prob- 
lems of the conference, and one a stimulating discussion 
on “Liberal Education in the Postwar World” by Theo- 
dore M. Greene of Princeton, the meat of the volume 
consists of committee reports on several phases of prob- 
lems concerned with the teaching of the humanities. 

Each of these reports attempts to deal with a single 
problem confronting the humanities teacher, and, through 
panel discussion, to clarify the issues involved in it. 
The first and fourth panels were devoted to problems 
concerning introductory humanities courses. The second 
and third were devoted to problems in the teaching 
of modern languages and of philosophy respectively. 
Because the first and fourth deal with separate phases 
of the same question and so can be more adequately 
treated in the allotted space, it is with them that this 
review will be primarily concerned. The complete re- 
port of the conference, however, gives the impression 
of a very profitable workshop, where many ideas for 
mutual improvement were exchanged. The entire dis- 
cussion was related to general education, ie., to the 
central problem of how best to reach the student who, 
in all probability, will not specialize in the humanities 
field. 

Each pane] was preceded by the chairman’s brief dis- 
cussion of why the problem has an important bearing 
on successful humanities teaching in the colleges today; 
then the problem was broken down into various (some- 
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times contradictory) propositions, each of which was 
defended by one member of the committee. The audi- 
ence discussion which followed each panel is also sum- 
marized. No attempt is made to draw hard and fast 
conclusions from the reports, but no educator reading 
them can fail to gain light on his own problems, or 
to recognize that his own pet ideas and convictions 
have received some consideration. 

The first problem, on “Elementary Courses in Liter- 
ature and the Fine Arts,” was concerned with whether 
such courses should emphasize historical background 
and social implications, or whether they should confine 
themselves primarily to great artistic works and to 
literary and aesthetic criticism of them. In these two 
propositions are presented the two divergent patterns 
which introductory humanities courses now being worked 
out in the colleges are following. The advantages of 
each point of departure were ably presented, as well as 
the obstacles to its-success. Discussion revealed that 
the danger of the historical approach is “the intrusion 
into . . . the teaching of the fine arts of the over- 
powering social preoccupations of our time” at the 
expense of their own very proper and necessary em- 
phasis, while the contrary danger, exemplified by the 
teacher trained through graduate study in the humani- 
ties, is that he will strive to produce other specialists in 
the field, instead of seeking the cultural improvement 
of the general student, through the aid of contempo- 
rary and social implications which appeal to the aver- 
age student. 

It was agreed that to strike a balance between the 
two equally dangerous extremes requires a teacher who 
is adequately trained to teach the liberal arts so that 
these arts achieve both the technical proficiency and 
the aesthetic and moral development which will bring 
about increased competence for solving the problems of 
contemporary life. 

The fourth committee explored further the question 
of the type of introductory course best suited to the 
student beginning study in the humanities field. First, 
the advantages of the inclusive survey course were con- 
sidered, and set off against the less superficial intro- 
ductory courses in the several fields of art, philosophy, 
literature, music, or religion. Next the question of the 
materials for such a survey (assuming one were given) 
were explored. Three different types of course were 
considered: (1) the historical survey of the cultural 
development of World (or Western) Civilization; (2) a 
sampling of various significant cultural products in the 
fields of literature, history, religion, philosophy, and 
fine arts; (3) a broad survey of the fields of art, litera- 
ture, music, etc., employing their relevance to the con- 
temporary situation or to some other unifying device. 

Finally the question of how best to present an in- 
clusive survey course was explored. The advantages 
of a cooperative venture with various specialists in the 
several fields presenting appropriate portions were set 
against the advantages of having one competent 
person to conduct and direct the entire survey. The 
proponents of these various courses and teaching methods 
drew upon their own experience with courses of these 
several types. 

Two impressions emerge from the discussion: one is 
that those engaged in these various efforts were them- 
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selves experiencing enormous and gratifying educational 
and intellectual stimulation; the other is that, in 
general, the objectives sought by many means were well 
summarized in the concluding statement by one speaker, 
who declared that if a humanities course could “make 
its students aware of the immediacy and complexity 
of the problems in our American culture-pattern today 
and . . . of the various approaches to the solution of 
those problems; if it encourages clear and unemotional 
thinking; if it creates a desire to put things together in 
the relationships of largest human values—that course 
will serve as adequate foundation for the long range of 
democratic living.” (p. 122) 

Here, at least, through many patterns, is the goal 
which the present formulations of various “elementary 
courses in the humanities” are seeking! 

DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 


Chairman, AFT Educational Policies Committee 


Information on the Far East 
For Teachers 


INTRODUCING THE PEOPLE OF THE FAR EAST, 
Bulletin 1945, No. 7, U. S. Office of Education. 72 
pages. 15c. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, BC. 

These six lectures, delivered in the fall of 1944, con- 
tain much material of value to both teachers and their 
students. Most of the lecturers have introduced the peo- 
ples of the Far East “not as vague generalizations, but as 
flesh and blood men and women, with yearnings, griev- 
ings, sufferings and ideals of their own,” to quote one of 
the lecturers, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who spoke 
on “The People of the Philippines.” 

The other five lecturers spoke on the following sub- 
jects: “The People of Japan,” Joseph C. Grew; “Japan 
in the Postwar World,” Sir George Sansom; “China in 
the Postwar World,” George E. Taylor; “The People of 
Thailand,” M. R. Seni Pramoj; “The People of the 
Netherlands East Indies,” Raymond Kennedy. 

Since the lectures were offered primarily to teachers 
in the District of Columbia to foster interest and provide 
information which in turn could be transmitted to stu- 
dents, the material is specially adapted to the needs and 
interests of teachers. Included are bibliographies selected 
by specialists on the Far East, and suggestions for the 
guidance of teachers. ' 


Plans for Meeting Special Needs 
Of Gifted Children 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN, Bulletin 1946, No. 1, U.S. Office of 
Education, by Elise H. Martens. 82 pages. 20c. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

This pamphlet describes various plans which have been 
carried out to adjust school and class organization to the 
needs of gifted children of two types: (1) those having 
an exceptionally high IQ; (2) those who are gifted in a 
specific direction, as in art or music or mechanics or 
social leadership. 











Cleveland Teachers Analyze 


Salary Status 


27 CLEVELAND, OHIO—The 

salary committee of the 
Cleveland Teachers Union has sub- 
mitted a work sheet to the school 
board showing that the cost of living 
in the Cleveland area has risen 48.7 
per cent since August 1939 and that 
present salaries are woefully inade- 
quate. A statement submitted with 
the work sheet states in part: 

“If we take a few teachers’ sala- 
ries and adjust them for the increase 
in the cost of living index as well as 
for the extra income tax burden, we 
find that the salaries established to 
date for 1946-47 are not sufficient 
for a respectable standard of living. 

“The minimum salary of $1800 at 
the present time for a teacher with 
no dependents is equivalent in buy- 
ing power to only $1078 in August 
1939; for a teacher with one depen- 
dent, the figure is $1130. If we trans- 
late the highest salary established 
for any teacher ($3900), we find 
that the corresponding figures in 
August 1939 at $2282 and $2313 re- 
spectively. 

“Even if we disregard the income 
tax factor and adjust only for the 
change in the cost of living index, 


the $3900 salary is equivalent to only 
$2623. 

“Tf we express it another way, it 
would require a salary of $5353.20 
now to be equal in purchasing power 
to the maximum salary of $3600 in 
1939. (Note that this value of $5353 
has not been adjusted for the income 
tax factor.) Is it any wonder then 
that the morale of the Cleveland 
teachers today is as low as it was 
during the depths of the depression? 

“We do not expect our salaries 
within the next several years to en- 
able us to carry on any normal sav- 
ings programs—and we certainly 
have a right to that—but our salaries 
should be sufficient, at least, so that 
we might be able to meet current 
expenses without going into debt, 
and without being forced to forfeit 
our modest insurance equities, which 
we have struggled so hard to main- 
tain for-the protection of our fami- 
lies. 

“The economic scene has changed 
completely and the salaries of all em- 
ployees, including those in the pub- 
lic service, must be adjusted ac- 
cordingly.” 


Joplin Local 
Swings Into Action 


| JOPLIN, MO.—The AFT 

organizer, M. O. Hawbaker, 
attended a meeting of the Joplin 
Federation of Teachers on his return 
from a trip through Texas, Colo- 
rado, and Oklahoma. He reports 
that although the local 
tered only in August, it has made 
great strides to take its place among 
other active locals. It is taking an 
active part in Joplin labor affairs 
and has voted to affiliate with the 
state Federation of Labor and the 
state Federation of Teachers, which 
is in the process of organization. A 
300 per cent increase in membership 
has already been attained, but a vig- 
orous campaign for further growth 
has been mapped. Literature on the 
AFT is being mailed to all teachers 
Joplin public schools and 
with 


was char- 


in the 
open meetings are 
speakers from locals nearby. 


planned 


A spirit of enthusiasm marks the 
vigorous measures to make the union 
a success and a potent tool for the 
benefit of students, teachers, and 
the community as a whole. 


School Board Grants Extra Pay for Extra Work 


76 WILMINGTON, DEL.—A 

move on the part of the Wil- 
mington Coaches Association for ex- 
tra pay for after school work was 
expanded to include activities out- 
side of athletics. Strong backing was 
given the movement by the local 
AFT. Recommendations of a com- 
mittee of teachers were presented to 
the school board in the form of a 
report. The recommendations were 
approved by the board for one year. 
The report follows: 

“The following suggested plan ap- 
plies to classroom teachers who are 
engaged in special activities not con- 
nected with regular classroom teach- 
ing. : 

“The committee defines extra-cur- 
ricular activities as all those activi- 
ties of the school which are per- 
formed outside of the regular school 
day. 


“For the purpose of our study we 
recommend that the regular school 
day consist of seven hours and a 
school week of thirty-five hours. 
Any additional hours in which a 
teacher is engaged in school activi- 
ties not connected with the regular 
teaching assignment would be con- 
sidered as excess hours and would 
be the basis for determining extra 
pay. 

“Extra pay for all additional hours 
outside of the regular school day 
would be estimated and a maximum 
established. Extra activities might 
include before school, late afternoon, 
evenings, or Saturdays, which would 
be paid at the established hourly 
rate. 

“The principal of each school 
would be responsible for submitting 
at the end of each month the mem- 
bers of his staff who were assigned 


extra activities according to the ap- 
proved list with the number of 
hours, hourly rate and amount due 
for extra pay. 

“All teachers who are assigned to 
extra activities for extra pay ac- 
cording to the list approved by the 
Board of Education will be assigned 
to a full teaching load in the regular 
school day. It is understood that a 
full teaching assignment is 28 periods 
of teaching or related work per 
week, 

“Note: In case a teacher feels 
that such an assignment would be 
too strenuous she may elect to be 
released from periods in the regular 
school day in order to compensate 
for the before or after school activi- 
ties. In such cases the after schoo! 
activity will be evaluated in hours 
and the teacher will be released from 
sufficient periods in the school day to 
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equal the load of the before or after 
school activity. 

“Extra activities for extra pay are 
of two kinds: 

(a) extra pay to be financed by 
the Board of Public Education. 

(b) extra pay to be financed by 
the respective schools. 

“There are many extra activities 
which occur only a few times during 
the school year. In the judgment of 
the committee these duties should be 
considered as a part of the assign- 
ment of teachers with no thought of 
pay. Such affairs would include at- 
tendance at class parties, parents’ re- 
ceptions, social affairs such as proms, 
and attendance at P.T.A. meetings. 


“| . the committee recommends 
that the uniform rate of $2.00 per 
hour be established for all extra 
activities on the approved list with 
the maximum number of hours to 


be assigned to each activity as indi- 
cated below. 

“The committee further recom- 
mends that a definite and absolute 
maximum that any one individual 
could receive no matter how much 
time was spent beyond the amount 
necessary to secure such a maximum 
be set at $700. 

“The committee further recom- 
mends that those receiving addition- 
al pay for extra activities should be 
paid on a sliding scale of 80% of 
the hourly amount for the first two 
years, 90% for the second two years, 
and 100% thereafter, which would 
be retroactive based on experience in 
the activities. 

“The committee submits the fol- 
lowing list of extra activities with 
the number of hours allotted to each 
and the maximum amount which 
any individual may receive for that 
activity: 





Hours Maximum amount 
allotted Rate of of pay allotted 
Activity to activity pay to activity 
a See ere ees 250 $2.00 $500.00 
reer Freee 200 2.00 400.00 
EE co.s . oncaacavedsees dss on 200 2.00 400.00 
Baseball ..... 150 2.00 300.00 
ae ae eS ae 125 2.00 250.00 
Intramural 
oy AE eee ¢ 125 2.00 250.00 
DCs arn ¢. ¢ om axa eave a aetaihee eae 125 2.00 250.00 
>. oyivicbactenredees 125 2.00 250.00 
on vik ciaasbedueeteeane 200 2.00 400.00 
Es San, once annrd neue sieareane 125 2.00 250.00 
I fi eaten okay aut 125 2.00 250.00 . 
NEED «cin cccocciesvcenesa 125 2.00 250.00 
12A Guidance Counselor........... 185 2.00 370.00 





“It has been estimated that if all 
teachers assigned to the above list of 
extra activities elect to teach ‘a full 
assignment the cost to the Board of 
Education will be negligible. In any 
case the cost to the Board on the 
above basis would not exceed $5000. 

“The committee further recom- 
mends that this plan be approved 
for one year with the understanding 
that a careful evaluation will be 
made and a report submitted to the 
Board cf Education during the lat- 
ter part of the school year 1946- 
1947. 

“The committee further recom- 
mends that in case a major problem 
connected with this plan arises, it 
shall be submitted to the committee 
who in turn will carefully consider 
the problem and if necessary make 
further recommendations to the Su- 
perintendent and the Board of Pub- 
lic Education.” 
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Cooperation Wins 
‘Salary Increases 
MELVINDALE, MICH— 


231 After a summer-long strug- 
gle for an increase in salary the Mel- 
vindale chapter of Local 231 secured 
a $350 “cost-of-living” increase in 
salary. All but one of the seventy- 
four teachers in the union refused to 
sign their contracts in the spring. By 
this action and by cooperating with 
citizen groups they forced the raise 
through the school board. One of the 
board members admitted that it was 
the excellent organization work of 
the teachers throughout the summer 
that influenced board action. Miss 
Alice Clark, president of the Melvin- 
dale Union, led in the successful pres- 
sure on the board. 


Pittsburgh Local 
Wins Court Decision 
In Tenure Case 


PITTSBURGH, PA—tThe. 

Pennsylvania Superior Court 
recently rendered a tenure and sal- 
ary decision that is important to all 
the teachers of the state. 


Pittsburgh high schools usually in- 
clude the seventh to the twelfth 
grades. It has been a common prac- 
tice to have teachers at junior high 
salary teach classes of senior high 
grade. This has been a successful 
economy measure although unfair to 
the teachers. Such practice has been 
easy because examinations are re- 
quired only for first appointments, 
and promotions to other teaching 
positions are made on recommenda- 
tion. Abuses come easily in such a 
system. 


In 1941 when 86 teachers on junior 
high salary had complete rosters in 
the three senior grades, the Pitts- 
burgh Federation of Teachers decid- 
ed to make a fight on the issue. 
John Melvin, vice president of the 
local, had been in a six-year high 
school ten years and had taught only 
senior high subjects for six years. 
For test case purposes he claimed 
senior high pay. He was disciplined 
for his temerity by being transferred 
to a junior high school. He went 
under protest and started procedure 
under the Tenure Act. The Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education opposed 
Mr. Melvin at every step although 
the State Superintendent twice up- 
held him. 


The Pittsburgh local appealed the 
case from the county Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, which had favored the 
School Board. The case finally 
reached the Superior Court by ap- 
peal of the Board. 


The Superior Court upheld Mel- 
vin’s plea because: the school code 
does not recognize junior-senior high 
schools, but recognizes only six-year 
high schools; Melvin had taught 
only senior high subjects for years; 
he was entitled to the same pay as 
other teachers doing the same work; 
the Board was not relieved of re- 
sponsibility because they had not 
approved a promotion for him. The 
Court specifically stated that due 
consideration was given this case be- 
cause their decision would upset the 
Pittsburgh budget. 

The American Federation of 
Teachers backed the Pittsburgh local 
financially in this case because of 
its importance to all Pennsylvania 
teachers. 











MONTANA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS RECEIVES CHARTER: Victor Davidson, Liv- 
ingston; Charles Davis, Butte: Mary McNelis, Butte: Kathleen McGuire, Anaconda: James 
D. Graham, President, Montana Federation of Labor: James Gardner, Anaconda: C. R. 
Anthony, Livingston; Elvira Hehr, Whitefish. 


MONTANA FEDERATION CHARTERED 


Delegates from seven Montana 
teachers’ unions met in Anaconda, 
Saturday, October 5 to transact the 
business of the first annual conven- 
tion of the Montana Federation of 
Teachers. The high light of the 
meeting was the presentation of the 
federation charter by James D. Gra- 
ham, president of the Montana Fed- 
eration of Labor, to President Kath- 
leen McGuire of Anaconda, who was 
unanimously elected to guide the 
new organization for its initial two 
years. Mr. Graham stated that the 
convention was a significant event in 
labor history and in the affairs of 
Montana teachers. 

Policies which will set the pro- 
gram of the Federation were adopt- 
ed at the business session which took 
place during the afternoon in the 
Anaconda Junior High School. These 
included close cooperation with the 
Montana Federation of Labor in 
working for the passage of progres- 
sive school legislation; the promo- 
tion and support of programs of 
adult education; and the passage of 
a good teacher tenure law. Enthu- 
siastic support of the tax study com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
Montana Federation of Labor, the 
Farmers Union, the CIO, and other 
progressive groups was shown by 
the delegates. The committee has as 
its purpose the securing of reliable 
tax information as a basis for pro- 
posing sources of revenue for the 
educational needs of the state. The 
sales tax was condemned as a source 
of revenue. 


Officers elected to serve with Kath- 
leen McGuire were: Clarence An- 
thony, Livingston, vice president; 
Mary McNelis, Butte, secretary- 
treasurer. Committee chairmen elect- 
ed were: Dr. W. P. Clark, Missoula, 
organization; Violet Eastman, Hel- 
ena, tenure; E. A. Bergren, Great 


Falls, retirement; Elvira Hehr, 
Whitefish, legislation. 
At a dinner meeting following, 


James D. Graham, in presenting the 
charter, gave assurance of the un- 
qualified support of organized labor 
of Montana to the new organization. 
He told of the long fight by labor 
unions against black listing which in 
some respects apparently still exists 
for school teachers. He compliment- 
ed the pioneering efforts of the teach- 
ers’ unions of Montana to protect 
the interests of all teachers and 
urged that every possible effort be 
made to acquaint them with the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

Principal speaker at the evening 
meeting was Perry S. Melton of the 
Treasure State Labor Journal, Kali- 
spell. His subject was “The Teach- 
ers’ Place in the Labor Movement.” 
He called attention to the services 
rendered by organized labor over 
many years both to teachers and to 
the cause of free education and 
urged his listeners not to hesitate in 
bringing as many teachers as pos- 
sible into closer association with the 
labor movement to demonstrate ap- 
preciation and to continue more ef- 
fectively the never ending fight for 
free thought and action. 


Outstanding Speakers 
Highlight Conference 
Of Minnesota Locals 


The Minneapolis Teachers Feder- 
ations, Locals 59 and 238, and thé 
Minnesota State Federation of 
Teachers sponsored an educational 
conference October 24-235. 


Federation members from all over 
the state were invited to come to all 
the sessions and to bring their non- 
union friends with them. The spon- 
soring unions provided the financial 
support for the conference. George 
Beacom of Local 238, Mary Beau- 
champ of Local 59, and Madeline 
Long of the state federation were the 
chairmen in charge of the program. 


Among those who spoke at the 
sessions were: Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, mayor of Minneapolis; Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis; AFT vice 
presidents Arthur Elder, Lettisha 
Henderson, and Natalie Ousley; for- 
mer AFT vice president Stanton 
Smith; E. H. Sitzer, president of the 
Minnesota State Federation of 
Teachers; and labor leaders George 
Phillips and Roy Wier. Many offi- 
cers and members of AFT locals par- 
ticipated in the panel discussions. 


The subjects discussed included the 
national policies of the AFT, the pro- 
fessional responsibilities of the AFT, 
the teacher’s responsibility of inter- 
preting the schools to the public, la- 
bor’s part in education, federal aid 
to education, and problems of teach- 
er union organization. 
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Superintendent Commends 
Teachers’ Unions 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Ac- 
2 corded a standing ovation 
by more than 150 teachers, admin- 
istrators, and school board members, 
Dr. Willard B. Spalding, Superin- 
tendent of the Portland, Oregon, 
schools, guest speaker at a dinner 
given by the Seattle local, stated: 
“As a superintendent of schools I 
should prefer to deal with a group df 
teachers affiliated with the organized 
labor movement. Labor has the 
background of understanding and 
experience so essential in drawing up 
agreements and abiding by them...” 
He also pointed out that teachers’ 
organizations must be capable of 
specifying conditions of entrance to 
the profession and must possess the 
internal discipline to negotiate and 
carry out collective bargaining agree- 
ments with their school boards. 
“Only when such minimum essen- 
tials are met,” Spalding concluded, 
“will teaching attract and hold 
young people capable of preparing 
our future citizenry for life in a 
changing world.” 


Steel Workers 
Cooperate with Teachers 


§2 RIVER ROUGE, MICH.— 

During the steel strike AFT 
members in River Rouge collected 
about $100 in voluntary contribu- 
tions for the strikers’ fund. Along 
with the money the teachers sent a 
letter expressing sympathy with the 
cause of the strikers. 

Several weeks later the teachers 
found it necessary to ask the voters 
of River Rouge to repeal the 15-mill 
tax limitation and to raise the tax 
rate five mills for five years. Now it 
was the turn of the steel workers to 
come to the assistance of the teach- 
ers. So effectively did the workers 
help that the proposal was carried 
overwhelmingly. This achievement 
is specially significant since a two- 
thirds vote is required and only a 
few towns in Michigan have ever 
succeeded in repealing the tax limi- 
tation. 


Reading AFT 
Sponsors Lectures 


79 READING, OHIO—A series 

of lectures on subjects of 
current interest is being sponsored by 
the Reading local. The lectures be- 
gan in September and are to con- 
tinue through May 13. The programs 
are open to the general public. 
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Great Victory on RetirementProvisions 


Won by Pennsylvania Federation 


FTER weeks of study and action the Pennsylvania Federation 
A of Teachers has won a great victory on teachers’ retirement 
provisions. Last June, without consulting or notifying the 
teachers, the Retirement Board adopted an increase in the rate of 
deduction from teachers’ pay. Since the Federation doubted the need 
for increasing the rate, it made a thorough study of the question and 
on the basis of this study took prompt action. 

The final outcome was that on October 30 the Attorney-General 
ruled that the Retirement Board could not reduce pensions or increase 
rates for employes in school service prior to September 1, 1946. 

Some of the reasons for the teachers’ objections to the proposed 
changes were expressed in an open letter sent by the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Teachers to the Governor, the two gubernatorial can- 
didates, and the chairman of the School Employes’ Retirement Board. 
Excerpts from this letter follow: 


“Our teachers were completely taken by surprise this fall to learn 
the School Employes’ Retirement Board was offering them the ‘privi- 
lege’ of paying as much as 3% more on their salaries and lump sums 
as high as 28% of present salary to receive the kind of pension they 
had expected. Only a few knew annuities had decreased in 1934 and 
1941. The new ‘privilege’ puts the heaviest burden on the oldest 
teachers who will reach retirement age in a few years. Our curiosity 
has been further aroused from learning that the rates have not been 
raised for the members of the State Employes’ Retirement Association 
although the provisions of their laws are more generous .and their 
salary increases higher. The same thing happened in New York City 
—the school employes were offered a higher voluntary rate, but the 
other city employes continued on their old ones. The situations 
have not been satisfactorily explained. 

“The Federation has already asked the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board to secure the opinion of the Attorney General on the 
legality of this action and the responsibility of the Commonwealth 
since this Board is establishing a precedent. The Federation further 
requests the Governor and the gubernatorial candidates to consider 
the moral obligations of the Commonwealth in this situation. 

“The convention protests that the Board in October has still not 
given to teachers the kind of information that would enable them to 
decide intelligently although the Board adopted the change last June 
and has set December 31 as the deadline. 

“Furthermore there are districts where the local school authorities 
have passed on no information or wrong information to employes. 
The convention protests the pressure exerted in some school districts 
to force teachers to agree to these increases and to do so hastily. 

“The Federation convention requests the following changes, which 
can be made by the Board itself: 

1. Board meetings to be open to teacher observers. The Federation 
cannot accept as final the Board’s refusal of that request on October 3 
with the excuse that ‘due to limitations of time and space the meet- 
ings of the Retirement Board are necessarily of an executive nature.’ 

2. Information to teachers direct. 

3. Nomination of teacher-members of Board by petition, a com- 
mon practice with other funds. 

4. An up-to-date system of bookkeeping. The latest auditor’s re- 
port shows this is essential. 

“The Pennsylvania Federation requests your support for the above 
reasonable and fair changes.” 

Respectfully yours, 
MARGARET ROOT, President. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM DAYTON! 


effective negc.iating with the school 
board. A charter was presented to 
the new local by Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFT, at 
an enthusiastic meeting in October. 
The union has about 250 members 
and bids fair to have a remarkable 
growth, since Dayton labor leaders 
anticipate the joining of many grade 
school teachers. 


“ DAYTON, OHIO—The es- 

tablishment of a strong lo- 
cal in Dayton is especially good 
news, since it was one of the few 
cities in Ohio where the AFT had 
had difficulty in developing beyond 
a small and relatively unsuccessful 
organization. The Central Labor 
Body of the city gave direction and 
assistance to high school teachers 
who wished to organize for more 


Los Angeles Wins New Salary Schedule 


43 LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—By cooperation between Local 430, 

other labor groups, and progressive organizations within the com- 
munity, a new salary schedule has been secured for the teachers of Los 
Angeles. The schedule is as follows: 



























































Rating Elementary Junior High | Junior A 
Step and Kinder- and High | College 
garten School 
__ First a $2310 $2560 $2830, 

Second 2430s 2690 | 2980 
__ Third 2560 2830 Per Va 
\ Fourth 2690 2980 | 3300 
| __ Fifth | 2830 3130S 3470 
|___ Sixth 2980 3300 | 3660 
__ Seventh 3130 .. SS SE. | a 
__ Eighth | 3300 3660 | 4060 
Ninth _ 3470 3850 4280 
| __ Tenth 3660 4060 4510 


While working for increased salaries the union also made a protest 
against excessive class loads. It was pointed out that overloading the 
teachers resulted in 371 cases of nervous breakdown during the first semester 
last year. 

A study of class overload last year revealed the following figures: 

(1) In the senior high schools—even excluding physical education and 
music, in which classes run larger—26.6 per cent of the classes had 35 
students or more. 

(2) In the junior high schools, again excluding physical education and 
music, 46.9 per cent of the classes had over 35 pupils. 

(3) In the elementary schools, only 5% per cent of the classes had an 
enrollment of less than 25 students, while over 65 per cent had an enrollment 
of 35 and over, and of these there were 279 classes with 41 to 46 pupils 
enrolled. 





AFT Secretary- 
Treasurer Irvin 
R. Kuenzli pre- 
sents the char- 
ter of the Day- 
ton, Ohio, local 
to its president, 
Helen E. Hagan. 


Michigan Local 
Fights Corruption 


23 HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 

The Hamtramck Teachers 
Federation played an important part 
in the events which led to a grand 
jury investigation into the corrup 
tion of members of the Hamtramck 
Board of Education. The grand jury 
is now investigating and promises 
action soon. 

The union was able to present in- 
disputable evidence that school board 
members had accepted bribes in as- 
signing principalships. 

The evidence was gathered by 
two new school board members who 
were elected in June with the sup 
port of the Hamtramck teachers’ 
union, when the community took ac- 
tion at the polls to win back the 
high standing of the schools. 


Hamtramck teachers have been 
members of the AFT since 1939, and 
their union has won them many 
gains, including a court decision 
which saved 45 teachers from dis- 
missal, protects the tenure of teachers 
and forbids the diversion of school 
funds set aside for instruction. 


AFT Member Heads 
World Affairs Program 


444 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, mem- 
ber of Local 444, is the director of 
the Program of. Information on 
World Affairs recently inaugurated 
by the Minneapolis Star. The pro- 
gram is designed to encourage a bet- 
ter understanding of important news, 
especially among school children. 
Tests are planned for each unit of 
the program and there are prizes for 
students and schools attaining the 
highest scores. 
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Franklin Park Adopts 11-Month Schedule 


With Teachers 


57 FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 

—A new salary schedule 
based on an eleven-month school 
year was established last spring by 
the Board of Education of Leyden 
Community High School in Franklin 
Park, in cooperation with the Ley- 
den Council of Local 571, the West 
Suburban Local. 


Beginning in 1946, the month of 
August is set aside for planning and 
organization. During the past sum- 
mer the August work was organized 
in the form of a workshop undetethe 
direction of Dr. Maurice Hartung of 
the University of Chicago. The 
schedule of activities in the work- 
shop was as follows: 


8:00- 9:45 General meeting for all 
teachers. 


10:00-11:30 Department meetings. 


11:30- 2:00 Lunch and _ individual 
work. 

2:00- 3:30 Special group meetings. 
Teachers could choose 
one of the following: 
visual education, guid- 
ance, use of the library, 
clubs. 


Specialists were provided for the 
departments, and at the end of the 
workshop each department and spe- 
cial group gave a report. In evaluat- 
ing the workshop the teachers were 
almost unanimous in the belief that 
their departments were better or- 
ganized than in other years, and that 
they had a better understanding of 
the work of other departments. 

Among the special provisions in 
the schedule are the following: 

1. Teachers hired after August 1, 
1945, receive full credit for their first 
two years of outside experience and 
half credit for the rest, with a maxi- 
mum credit of five years for outside 
experience. 


2. Heads of departments receive 
$0 to $150 per year above the sched- 
ule, the amount being determined by 
the administration and payable at 
the end of the school year. 

3. Teachers of Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen courses requiring extra 
and special training and work ex- 
perience receive extra compensation 
of $40 per hour class per school year. 

4. For positions (other than 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen) re- 
quiring work experience, credit is 
given for one-half the number of 
years of work experience, as well as 
for teaching experience, but the total 
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of both shall not exceed five years. 

5. In the cases of coaching foot- 
ball, basketball, track and baseball, 
one of these sports is considered as 
a normal extra-curricular load. If 
it is necessary to coach more than 
one of these sports, extra compensa- 
tion of $200 is given. Coaches re- 
ceive their extra compensation when 
the sport season in which the money 
is earned is completed. 

6. All other extra-curricular activ- 
ities should be distributed equally. If 
this is impossible, extra compensation 
determined on the same monetary 
and time basis as coaching ts to be 


’ Workshop in August 


schedule. However, if a_ teacher 
does not wish to take part in the 
August workship he is expected to 
get permission from the school ad- 
ministration. If such permission is 
granted and the teacher does not 
take part in the workship he receives 
pay on the 10-month basis. This 
past August two out of forty-five 
teachers did not take part in the 
workshop. All teachers present for 
the workshop received their first pay 
check, or one-eleventh of their year’s 
pay, at the end of August. 


LEYDEN HIGH SCHOOL SALARY 


; SCHEDULE 
given. 

7. In the event that the district’s Years at Leyden ' 
finances will not permit meeting the orequiv- B.A, M.A. 
schedule 100%, the schedule will be alent 10 11 10 11 
followed in every detail and then a months months months months 
uniform per cent cut will be applied. 1 $2100 $2310 $2200 $2420 

8. Teachers who complete a year’s 2 2250 2475 2350 2585 
experience credit at the mid-term 3 2400 2640 2500 2750 
will receive the regular increment at 4 2550 2805 2650 2915 
that time. 5 2700 2970 2800 3080 

9. There will be a meeting be- 6 2850 3135 2950 3245 
tween the Union’s coordination com- 7 3000 3300 3100 3410 
mittee and the Board of Education 8 3150 3465 3250 3575 
between the 15th of April and the 9 3300 3630 3400 3740 
15th of May to discuss salaries and 10 3550 3905 
working conditions for the next year. 11 3700 4070 

All teachers are on the 11-month 12 3850 4235 


Local President Views Union's 


Victories 
UNION CITY, N. J.—The Union City AFT issued the first 
number of its publication, The Clarion, only two weeks 
after the union was officially established. An editorial from the 


second issue follows: 


“After two decades of fumbling with our problems, we teachers 
have at long last organized. We have formed our union and we have 
met the people of the community in their unions. 

“We have begun to work together to make Union City worthy of 


its name. 


. . . We have gained the confidence and membership of an 


ever increasing proportion of the staff. 





“It is now a matter of record that Local No. 844 won an un- 
precedented victory in gaining teacher-veterans a bonus of $125. On 
the salary issue, everyone knows that the union uncovered the exist- 
ence of $72,000 and secured the commitment of Mayor Harry Thou- 
rot and the Board of School Estimate to earmark these funds for 
adjustment increases to teachers. . . . On all these problems, organ- 
ized labor espoused our cause and assured our victories. 

“Be it pensions, state aid to education, democratization of admin- 
istration, better working conditions, a promotion system based on 
merit, a school system free from political machination, you will find 
us forging the sword of victory. 

“Teachers must not be last to learn the lesson we are first to teach: 
IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 

HERMAN SIMON, President 

















hts of the 65th 
onvention 


AFL 


Six hundred and fifty delegates 
representing over seven million mem- 
bers in good standing (the largest 
membership in the history of the 
AFL) met in Chicago in October. 
They heard with satisfaction the re- 
port of the Audit Committee of a 
favorable balance on hand of $1,742,- 
077. Encouraging also was the re- 
port of the progress of the organiza- 
tion drive in the South. 

The convention called for 

1. Establishment of a six-hour day 
and a 30-hour week. 

2. Removal of wage controls and 
return to collective bargaining based 
on workers’ productivity and em- 
ployers’ ability to pay. 

3. Immediate entry into the United 
States for European displaced per- 
sons, many of whom are Jewish, to 
complete the unfilled immigration 
quotas of the war period. 

4. Adoption of a-national system 
of health insurance. 

5. A fight to the limit against ef- 
forts to adopt anti-labor bills in the 
National Congress and state legisla- 
tures. 

6. An appeal to Britain to admit 
immediately 100,000 Jews to Pales- 
tine. 

7. Reaffirmation of the policy of 
equal pay for women doing the same 
kind of work as men. 

8. Support of abolition of poll tax, 
and the establishment of a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. 

9. Outlawing of white primaries 
and Ku Klux Klan. 

The delegates eondemned the State 
Department for its discriminatory at- 
titude toward the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

Aid was pledged to restore free 
trade unions in Europe. 

President William Green and Vice 
Presidents David Dubinsky and Mat- 
thew Woll were presented awards 
from the King of England for their 
aid in feeding and clothing Britain 
during the war. 

The per capita tax paid by affili- 
ated unions was raised to 2 cents per 
member per month up to 200,000 
members, and 14 cents per member 
per month in excess of 300,000 mem- 
bers. 

All officers were reelected. San 
Francisco was chosen for the site of 
the 1947 convention, 





By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 








Co-op News 

Over four hundred delegates and 
several hundred visitors participated 
in the first postwar Congress of the 
International Cooperative Alliance 
held in Zurich last October. Ameri- 
can consumers eooperatives sent 
twenty-one delegates. An Interna- 
tional Cooperative Petroleum Asso- 
ciation with an authorized capital of 
$15,000,000 was formed. It is ex- 
pected to serve as a world-wide yard 
stick for petroleum prices. 


Radio Directors’ Guild 
Becomes 107th in 
AFL Family 

A charter for an _ international 
union has been issued by AFL Pres- 
ident William Green to the Radio 
Directors’ Guild, which becomes the 
107th national or international union 
affiliated with the federation. 

The jurisdiction of the new union 
will cover those who direct radio 
and television broadcasts. 

George Zachary of New York 
City, temporary president of the 
union, announced plans to proceed 
at once with a campaign to organize 
radio directors in 860 local stations 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

“The issuance of this charter,” Mr. 
Green said, “completes the frame- 
work of AFL organizations of all 
those engaged in the radio broad- 
casting industry. It means 100 per- 
cent unionization around the micro- 
phone.” Mr. Green pointed out that 
the Radio Directors’ Guild has re- 
ceived pledges of support from all 
other AFL unions in the radio field. 


Women Workers Since 
War's End 

Although the civilian labor force 
was increased by 5,650,000 since V-J 
Day, the number of women in the 
civilian labor force decreased by 
2,160,000. The percentage of women 
working has dropped from 36% of 
the total labor force in August 1945 
to 29% in August 1946. 

About 17,000,000 women are now 
employed and about 500,000 are seek- 
ing employment. 

The average weekly earnings of 
women as reported by the National 
Industrial Conference Board for 
twenty-five selected manufacturing 
industries were $32.96 for May and 
$33.40 for June. 


Almost 1% million women lost 
their, war jobs Although many 


would have preferred to remain in 
heavy industry, they are being rap- 
idly replaced by men. Women are 
returning or turning to the fields of 
health, education, welfare, and home 
economics. 


Way Down South 
With the AFL 

The AFL is conducting an all-out 
organization drive in the South to 
enroll 1,000,000 additional members 
within one year. Over 180,000 new 
mefhbers have already been added, 
and there are now 450,000 Negroes 
organized in AFL unions in the 
South. In four out of five instances, 
employers granted union recognition 
without recourse to National Labor 
Relations Board elections. 

In Kingsport, Tennessee, all city 
employes signed up with the State, 


County, and Municipal Employes 
Union. The police of Savannah, 
Rome, and Atlanta, Georgia, are 


among the many city police depart- 
ments that have applied for AFL 
charters. Sixteen AFT locals are re- 
ported among the three hundred new 
union locals formed. 

The main objective of the drive is 
to organize the unorganized workers 
of the South and raise their working 
and living standards. A concerted 
effort will be made to narrow and 
ultimately remove the wage differen- 
tial between the North and South. 

The South Campaign Policy Board 
headed by George L. Googe declared 
that the drive will be based on the 
following principles: 

1. Its primary objectives will be 
economic, rather than political. 

2. It will offer the benefits of 
unionism to all workers, regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

3. It will be carried on by an or- 
ganization with an undeviating loy- 
alty to the United States. 

Already many wage increases have 
been won. Workers of Southern 
dairies in Atlanta have joined the 
AFL teamsters and have received 
wage increases of $4 to $18 a week, 
a reduction in the work-week from 
66 to 54 hours, with overtime pay 
after 40 hours and two-week paid 
vacations. Similar reports have 
come in from Dallas, Chattanooga, 
Mobile, and Birmingham. 

Most encouraging have been the 
sweeping victories in many textile 
plants, where the United Textile 
Workers of America has been chos- 
en as the collective bargaining agent. 
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MEET THE I. L. G. W. U. 


This is the second in a series of articles describing the history and activities of some of the leading 
AFL unions. In the November issue Mr. Halushka discussed the achievements of the Electrical 
Workers Union. 


HE women of America are universally regarded as 

the best dressed in the world. The men and women 
who make these blouses, dresses, suits, and other gar- 
ments that are famed for style and smartness are mem- 
bers of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Today there are 310,000 members organized in over 
400 self-governing locals in 233 cities and towns that 
reach from coast to coast. 

The ILGWU aims to raise wages, shorten the work 
day and work week, improve working conditions, and 
establish job security. It is recognized as one of the 
most progressive and democratic unions affiliated with 
the AFL. The union gives full publicity concerning its 
finances. In 1945 incomes from dues and fees totaled 
$10,069,302, of which locals and joint boards received 
$7,396,403. The sum of $956,956 was expended for war 
relief, gifts to service men, and donations to charitable 
and labor causes. In addition, $1,750,000 was raised for 
a special War Relief Fund among its members. 

The union has brought stability, order and efficiency 
into the garment industry. It has established labor- 
management relationships for joint enforcement of work 
standards, development of markets, and the use of im- 
partial arbitration in place of strikes. 

It has a management engineering department with a 
staff of industrial engineers to service employers and 
assist with layout of plants and the improvement of 
methods of production. The New York Joint Board 
of Dress and Waistmakers Union has a contract contain- 
ing an “efficiency clause” obligating employers to main- 
tain certain standards of order and cleanliness, rational 
routing of work, effective supervision and time saving 
procedures. The contract has a “promotion clause” in 
which industry agrees to finance plans to stimulate de- 
mands for dresses. The aim of the “promotion plan” is 
to make New York the Fashion Center of the World. 

In one of the early strikes of the garment workers, a 
representative of the employers sneeringly reported that 
the strike was called because a gitl worker was ordered 
to remove the roses that she had near her machine. The 
girl strikers met the slur by displaying signs which read 
“We Want Bread, and Roses Too.” 

The union has sought to provide for its members not 
only “bread” but “roses” too. It owns and maintains 
a “country club”—Unity House in Pocono Mountains, 
at Forest Park, Pa. There, over 1,000 members and 
guests are taken care of daily during the summer months. 
The Education Department, under the direction of Mark 
Starr, former vice-president of the AFT, conducts hun- 
dreds of study groups throughout the United States and 
Canada. Also athletic and recreational activities such as 
baseball, basketball, gym classes, choruses, orchestras, and 
dramatic groups, are held. The union features member- 
ship dances, concerts, parties and hikes. 

In 1945, $199,818 was spent for education and recre- 


ation. In addition, $175,000 was expended for publica- 
tions and literature and distributed to the members. 

Since 1937, all candidates for paid union offices must 
complete satisfactorily a course of training conducted or 
approved by the educational department. 

One of the noteworthy achievements of the ILGWU has 
been the health program established in 1944. Employers 
pay a 344% tax on gross weekly payrolls for a union-oper- 
ated and ny Ee istered Health and Vacation Fund. 
In 1945, $13,193,545 Was collected from the employers for 
this fund: Henefit payments to members totaled $7,315,- 
409. The balance is held in reserve to provide for future 
payments. 

The fund is managed by the Health Fund Committee, 
headed by Julius Hochman, general manager of the 
Dress Makers Joint Board. The Committee is responsible 
to a Health Fund Council composed of equal representa- 
tives of the union and the employers. The impartial 
chairman of the Garment Industry, Harry Uviller, 
serves as president of the Council. 


The following benefits are available to the members: 


1. Sickness benefits of $15 a week for a maximum 
of 10 weeks. 

2. Medical credit of $25 a year for treatment at the 
Union Health Center at low cost, 

3. Hospitalization at $5 a day for a maximum of 60 

days. 

Maiernity benefit of $50. 

Surgical costs of $10 to $50. 

Tuberculosis benefit of $150 to $250. 

Free eyeglasses and eye examinations. (In 1945 

10,000 pairs of glasses were provided free.) 

8. A week’s paid vacation for the members working 
in the industry for one year or more. 


MOMS 


The union owns a 26-story Health Center in New 
York City. In 1945, 18,291 persons utilized the facili- 
ties of this center. Medical and related services were 
provided for almost 80,000. On July 11, 1946, a Retire- 
ment Fund was established for the New York Coat and 
Suit Industry. The payments will supplement those pro- 
vided by the Social Security Act. 

Judge William Burke of Hartford, Conn., in handing 
down a decision, said: 

“I find that the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union . . . today is actually more than a trade 
union. It might be said that it is also a welfare agency, 
an educational institution, a philanthropic society, and a 
kind of experimental station for the amiable adjustment 
of industrial disputes. . . . In the forty years of its ex- 
istence, it has accomplished for ‘its membership a reduc- 
tion of hours from 74 a week . . . to the present week 
of 35 hours at materially increased wages. . . . Its ‘extra- 
curricular’ activities make it a ‘way of life’ as well as 
a bargaining agency.” 
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Pause... 
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